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These Rosaries may be purchased in 
Gold Filled and Sterling Silver. The 
prices are as follows: Gold Filled $15.00, 
Capped Sterling Silver $13.00 and Un- 
capped $12.00. 


They come in the following colors: 
White, Jet, Topaz, Emerald, Amethyst, 
Sapphire, Aqua and Rosaline. Each Ros- 


ary comes in a gift-box. 


At our Gift Shop we have a full selec- 
tion of Miraculous Medals in Sterling 
Silver, also Bow-pins, Bracelets for the 
ladies. Sterling Key-chains, Auto Pins, 
Men’s Sterling Silver Chains and Medals 
on 24-inch strong chains, $2.75 each. 





ROSARIES AND MEDALS styled “THE CREED WAY” 


Order from: 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 
Religious Articles Department 
GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, N. Y. 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 


Just ONE comes forth as BriGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.—Isaias uxu, 1. 
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Ju Focus 


“Behold a Child is born to us, and a son is given us 


. the Prince of Peace ( Isaias 9, 6.) 


Almost two thousand years ago was born in Bethle- 


hem the King of Kings and Prince of Peace. To adore 
Him now, to gather round His crib 
THE in hushed and silent wonder, will 


CHRIST-MASS he the motive that prompts mil- 

lions of Catholics to hasten off to 
Mass on Christmas Day. And so great is the attraction 
of the Infant King that many of our non-Catholic 
neighbors will join with us in the Sacrificial midnight 
rite. We hope and pray that their participation will 
profit them as it did a soul like Paul Claudel, who went 
to Midmight Mass at Notre Dame in despair, and came 
away with a faith that made the remainder of his life 
a jovous ascent to God 


During the years just past, it was at Christmas time, 
in strange lands, that our boys and girls felt most inti- 
mately their spiritual aftinity with 

UNITED IN the faithful of other lands. It is 
THE GOD-MAN still the time of renewal of the 
spirit of family unity in our lives 

} 
| 


as Catholics and Christians. The “glad tidings” of 


Christmas will ever be the source of our jov, the in 


1 


spiration of our poetry and art, and the light of our 


hope 


But how, one is tempted to ask, can we speak of joy 

when we consider the scene at Christmas, 1947? There 

exists in the world physical mis- 

THE TRAGEDY 
OF MAN 


ery such as war itself could scarce 
surpass. It is but the beginning 

of a grimmer winter for millions 
who are without food and shelter. Disease and malady 


are wreaking havoc among a wearied and worn-out 


people. There is an ominous tension in every capital 
of Europe. Just as a vear ago, Pope Pius said: “All 


over Europe people are in a state of constant anxiety 
that the flames of a new conflict may burst forth.” so 
now no one dares to prophesy peace and justice for the 
We must face the tragedy of Man. It 
is as true in 1947 as ever that the burden of man’s pri 


dow ntrodden 


mal sin accompanies the struggle of humanity like a 
mournful heritage. But the Christian cannot, even in 
the darkest hours, give himself up to despair. He can- 
not imitate the prophets of doom, like Spengler, who 
see nothing but the total collapse of western civilization, 
For he is a follower of a great King Who brought life 
out of death, and showed the way to every human soul 


to battle for its liberty and to attain true peace and 
victory 
We are very near the answer to the mystery when we 
recall that the Christ-Mass is in truth a Sacrifice. The 
peace of the soul, the peace of the 
PEACE BASED Church, and the peace of the 
ON SACRIFICE world can be based only upon 
sacrifice. Lasting peace can only 
be conceived as a continuous sacrifice in union with the 
Sacrifice of Christ. 
The need of sacrifice is witnessed to even in the 
spectacle of adoration of false gods. In our day these 
gods have taken on new forms— 
THE NEW Racism, Communism, Totalitarian- 
IDOLATRY ism—-deities opposed to Christ and 
ultimately polluting society with mis- 
ery and despair. The success of these aberrations in 
our time accounts for much of the world’s pathetic 
plight. But vet it witnesses to the fact that man can 
not continue long alone; when he denies Christ, he must 
conceive some other object of adoration and sacrifice to 
fill the void in his soul 
By stressing the need for sacrifice, we are not trving 
to elude pressing temporal problems. It 1s as plain as 
elementary arithmetic that no one 


FAITH AND can ask of God even temporal bless- 
PRACTICE ings without determining to work 


and struggle as far as he can for 
the attainment of these ends. Natural activities are vivi- 
fied by the influx of Faith. The house of man on earth 
will cost him much etfort to maintain, but it can be 
harmoniously assembled if it is built on the founda- 
tions of supernatural faith and cemented together by 
mutual sacrifice. 

There is at this hour a heavy responsibility upon 
those who possess the Christian faith and participate 
in the Lucharistic sacrifice. We must in our living give 
testimony to the faith that has been given us. What 
greater mission could we have than to bring all the 
world to that faith and sacrifice? And this we can do, 
by conformity and imitation of the Word-made-Flesh, 
Who came down to us to bring us Peace. 

The Almighty Father arranged a brief interval of 
world peace for His divine Son on that first Bethlehem 
night, and a humble reception by the faithful shepherds 
of the countryside. But it was not long before the 
enemies of God sought the Child to destroy Him. By 
faith and sacrifice and our reception of Christ we will 


hasten the dav when His love and peace will reign, per- 


manently if God so wills, across the world. 
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Christmas Reuenries 


By Liam Brophy 


E:T us dip into that intriguing sack of Santa’s, that 
never seems to bulge the less no matter how much 
it is drawn upon, and pluck out at random some 

tovs of Christmas thoughts, some shining legends of 
the Christ-Child, that our hearts may shake off appre- 
For the eternal child in 
man has preserved custom and legend against the in- 


hension for a happy while. 


vasion of crude materialism and the cruelties of war. 

The eternal child is one of our strongest links with 
the sane, serene world of the long ago. The old fash 
ioned Christmas of Washington Irving’s Sketch Book 
and of Dickens’ Christinas Carol seems to us as remote 
as Egyptian dynasties. The peace, the warmth and as 
surance of those days seems to have perished from the 
world forever, but we can tov with old-fashioned 
thoughts for a space, and recapture something of their 
“careless rapture.” 

First, as to the credentials of Santa Claus himself 
He is a saint travelling about doing good incognito. The 
original saint was the famous bishop and confessor, St. 
Nicholas of Myra, who died about the year 342. He 
had been celebrated for his miracles and for his de- 
termined stand against Arianism which threatened to 
undermine Christianity in much the same way as Com 
munism in our time, and it is interesting to recall that 
the great St. Nicholas is patron of Russia. His body 
was interred at Bari in Southern Italy in the twelfth 
Moslems 
There are various legends to account for his role as 
(ne ac- 


century when Myra was overrun by the 
protector of children and dispenser of gifts 
count savs that he used to throw little bags of money 
through the open windows in the houses of poor girls 
who had no dowry to help them get married. Another 
account is sét forth in rhyme in a life of the saint writ- 
ten as long ago as the vear 1155. This account says 
that an unknown stranger to Myra, who stayed at a 
woman’s house. was suddenly chosen by divine election 
and obvious signs from on high to be the bishop of that 
city. When the landlady heard that his ordination was 
actually taking place, with all the curiosity of her sex 
and profession, she rushed off to the cathedral to wit- 
ness the ceremony, leaving her baby in its bath, an 
earthen vessel which had heen placed near the fire to 
heat baby and water with an economy of time. When 
the ceremony was over she suddenly thought of the 
child and rushed home in an agony of suspense, eXx- 
pecting to find her infant scalded to death. Instead 
she found it playing and splashing about in the boiling 


% 


"eleventh hour by St. Nicholas. 


the child 


through the streets rejoicing and the miracle was at- 


water unscathed and unscalded. She bore 


tributed to the newly consecrated bishop. 

Another legend, and one which is included in the 
Golden Legend, a compilation of the lives of the saints, 
savs that three officers of Constantine’s army were un- 
to death, but 
Now it was the custom 


justly condemned were rescued at the 
with medieval artists to depict their saints in such a 
way as to indicate their importance according to their 
size in the design, as can be seen in the frescoes in St. 
John Lateran’s in Rome, where the apostles are made 
like giants over pigmy saints of lesser significance. (One 
wonders into what perspective these old masters would 
have fitted and fretted our modern intellectual and po- 
litical giants in an over-all fresco of the contemporary 
Nicholas as 


while the 


scene.) The ancient artists represented St. 
a giant in their illustrations of this legend, 
soldiers, who are shown peeping out of a tower to indi 
cate the point and adorn the tale, are shown as tiny 
creatures in comparison. It was not till the eleventh 
century that the cult of Saint Nicholas spread across 
Western Europe and as the story behind the picture was 
not generally known it was found necessary to invent 
one. The story that emerged told how a sadistic inn- 
keeper murdered three children and cast them into a 
salting-tub, but the child-loving saint restored them to 
life. This legend is depicted on stained glass in some 
of the great Continental cathedrals, including Chartres 

Thomas Hardy was one of the greatest novelists of 
our time and one of the most bitterly atheistic. Cruelty 
of anv kind tortured him and he saw the mark of cru- 
elty in all creation, making its sweetness sour and blight- 
ing all that was fair in his eves. He had never come 
to an understanding of the Christian answer to the prob 
lem of pain, and because he had a heart full of a natural 
Christian tenderness he filled his and novels 
with the fierceness of frustrated charity. 
that in him that willed to believe, and the man who 
spoke of crass casualty obstructing the sun and of pur- 
blind doomsters could be touched at the memory of a 
child, 


poems 
Yet there was 


Christmas legend, loved and believed in as a 
to write: 


and twelve of the clock, 


“Christmas Eve, 
‘Now they are all on their knees, 

An elder said as we sat in a flock 
By the embers in hearthside ease. 
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We pictured the meek, mild creatures where 
They dwelt in their strawy pen, 

Nor did it occur to one of us then 
To doubt they were kneeling then. 


So fair a fancy few would weave 
In these years. Yet, I feel 

If someone said on Christmas Eve 
‘Come, see the oxen kneel 


In the lonely barton by yonder coomb 
Our childhood used to know,’ 

I should go with him in the gloom, 
Hoping it might be so. 


That is one of the few legends that linger in the 
country parts of England. In Ireland Christmas leg- 
ends linger longest in the parts unmenaced by the acids 
of modernity. One of the oldest Irish legends holds 
that Our Lady and St. Joseph walk the earth every 
Christmas Eve, looking for shelter, and so the people 
in the country keep a candle lighted all night in the win 
dow to guide the holy pair. The legend has been given 
a mystic significance by the English convert-poet, Lionel 
Johnson, in his poem Christmas Night: 


Harsh were the folk and bitter stern 
At Bethlehem that night of nights 

For you no cheering hearth shall burn, 
We have no room here, you no rights ; 
O Mary and Joseph, hath not she, 
Treland, been ever as thee : 


The same poet returns to the theme in another poem 
entitled Christmas and Ireland, for, though born an 
Englishman and a Protestant he became one of the most 
scholarly Catholics of a time that was rich in great 
Catholics, and one of the most ardent lovers of Ireland: 


The golden stars give warmless fire, 

As weary Mary goes through the night: 
Her feet are torn by stone and briar; 

She hath no rest, no strenath, no light. 
O Mary, wandering in the snow, 
Remember Ireland’s woe. 


O Joseph, sad for Mary's sake, 
Look on our earthly mother too, 
Let not the heart of Ireland break 
With agony the ages through. 
For Mary's love, love also thou 
Ireland, and save her now. 
That great Franciscan poet, Jacopone da Todi, whose 
life was packed with enough intense love and excite- 
ment to make a novel, wrote a companion poem to his 
famous Stabat Mater. It is called “The Stabat Mater 
of the Crib” and is translated in Ozanam’s Franciscan 


UNUM SINT 


Poets. It is difficult to understand why this beautifu 
poem should be so neglected for it most certainly d 
serves to be sung along with the cafols every Christmas 
The first stanza, which shows how inviting the metr 
of the poem is for a musical setting, runs: 


Full of beauty stood the Mother, 
By the Manger, blest o’er other, 
Where the Little One she lays: 
For her inmost soul’s elation, 
In its fervid jubilation, 
Thrills with ecstasy of praise. 


Jacopone wrote many Christmas poems for il magno 
Jesulino. Let us hope that some composer will be in 
spired to marry them to immortal music. 

Talk of Christmas and things Franciscan very nat 
urally leads the mind on to thoughts of the crib. Not 
all the cynicism of a war-worn world nor all the mind 
deadening devices of a mechanical civilization has 
spoiled the mystery and magic of the crib for childret 
and the child-like of heart. Here is a picture of the 
Christmas crib at Nilronan in a remote country village 
of Ireland nearly a century ago, as depicted by Canon 
Sheehan in his famous novel. 1/y New Curate. It is a 
picture drawn from real life by a priest who dearly 
loved his people some of whom were to cross the 
Atlantic to become the parents and grandparents of the 
present generations of Americans. To some, it may be, 
the picture will bring back the “tender grace of a day 
that is gone” and to others a startling doubt about pro 
gress and kindred creeds of our time: 


“T stood amongst the awe-struck congregation for a 
few minutes. Some were kneeling and uttering half 
frantic ejaculations of adoration, pity and love; some 
leaned against a pillar, silent, but with tearful eves; lit- 
tle children pointed out to each other the different feat 
ures of this new wonder-world; but all around, the fer 
vent Celtic imagination translated these terra-cotta fig 
ures into living and breathing personalities. It was as 
if God had carried them back over the gulf of nineteen 
centuries and brought them to the stable door of Beth 
lehem that ever memorable night. It is the sacred hu- 
manity of Our Lord that brings Him so nigh to us, and 
makes us so familiar with Him that makes the Blessed 
Eucharist a necessity, and makes the hierarchy of Beth- 
lehem, Jerusalem and Calvary so beloved—above all by 
the poor, and the humble and the lowly. 


Listen to this: 
Oh dear, dear, and to think of Our Lord with the 
straw under Him and His feet covered with the frost 
of that cold night. And the poor child. Look at her, 
why she’s only a little girl like Norah, and not a woman 
near to help her in her trouble. Look at His little hands 
stretched out like any ordinary child. Glory be His 
Holy Name, sure only for Him where would we be!” 

It is a remarkable fact that nearly all the great con- 
vert poets have written some of their loveliest and lofti- 
est verses to the Divine Babe. 


Here is a typical poem 
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\merican poet-priest, Father Tabb, who desired 
tha his verses should be “brief to the ear, but long 
and memory”— 


Like a meteor, large and bright, 

Fell a golden seed of light 

On the field of Christmas Night 
When the Babe was born, 


There ’twas sepulchred in gloom 

Till above His holy tomb 

Flashed its everlasting bloom 
Flower of Easter morn. 


lhe Catholic Revival in Literature, which arose at 
the end of the last century and the beginning of this, 
drew many great poets into the Church, including Li- 
one] Johnson, whom we have mentioned. And time, 
which places things in dispassionate perspective, has in 
creased the stature of Alice Meynell, the centenary of 
whose birth is being celebrated among the literary cir 
cles of London this year. Francis Thompson, whose 
Ex Ore Infantium, written before a crib in the Fran- 
ciscan Church at Pantasaph in Wales, is the greatest 
figure in the Revival, but its guiding spirit was Alice 
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Meynell. The chaste control and finished perfection of 
her prose and poetry, her balance between romantic ar- 
lor and classic restraint, have won her enduring fame. 
These qualities are evident in this poem, which has 
found its way into many modern anthologies 


UNTO US A SON IS GIVEN 


Given, not lent, 

And not withdrawn, once sent, 
This Infant of mankind, this One, 
Is still the little welcome Son. 


New every year, 

New born and newly dear, 

He comes with tidings and a song, 
The ages long, the ages long; 


Even as the cold 

Keen winter grows not old, 

<Ind childhood is so fresh, foreseen 
And spring in the familiar green. 


Sudden as sweet 

Come the expected feet. 

All joy is young and new all art 
And He too Whom we have by heart. 
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The Bitter Fruits of Secularism 


() man can disregard God— 

and play a man’s part in 

God’s world. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, there are many men 
and their number is daily increas- 
ing—who in practice live their lives 
without recognizing that this is 
God’s world. For the most part they 
do not deny God. On formal ocea- 
sions they may even mention His 
name. Not all of them would sub- 
scribe to the statement that all moral 
values derive from merely human 
conventions. But they fail to bring 
an awareness of their responsibility 
to God into their thought and action 
as individuals and members of so- 
ciety. 

This, in essence, is what we mean 
by secularism. It is a view of life 
that limits itself not to the material 
in exclusion of the spiritual, but to 
the human here and now in exclu- 
sion of man’s relation to God here 
and hereafter. Secularism, or the 
practical exclusion of God from hu- 
man thinking and living, is at the 
root of the world’s travail today. It 
was the fertile soil in which such 
social monstrosities as fascism, naz- 
ism and communism could germinate 
and grow. It is doing more than 
anything else to blight our heritage 
of Christian culture, which inte- 
grates the various aspects of human 
life and renders to God the things 
that are God’s. 

Through the centuries, Christian 
culture has struggled with man’s in- 
born inclination to evil. The ideals 
of Christianitv have never been fully 
realized—just as the ideals of our 
Declaration of Independence and of 
our Constitution have never been 
fully realized in American politica 
life. But for that reason these ideals 
can neither be ignored nor discard- 
ed. Without doubt, Christians have 
often failed to meet their responsi- 
bilities and by their transgressions 





Editor’s Note: 


At the close of their annual 
meeting in Washington on Novem- 
ber 15th, the Catholic Hierarchy of 
the United States issued this im- 
portant declaration on the bitter 
fruits of secularism, so destructive 
to mankind as well as to nations. 











have permitted ugly growths to mar 
the institutions of their culture. 

But wherever, despite their lapses, 
they have held steadfastly to their 
Christian ideals, the way to effective 
reform and progress has been kept 
open. The remedy for the short- 
comings and sins of Christian peo- 
ples is surely not to substitute secu- 
larism for godliness, human vagar- 
ies for divine truth, man-made ex- 
pedients for a God-given standard 
of right and wrong. This is God’s 
world and if we are to play a man’s 
part in it, we must first get down on 
our knees and with humble hearts 
acknowledge God's place in His 
world. This, secularism does not do. 


The Individual 


Secularism, in its impact on the 
individual, blinds him to his respon- 
sibility to God. All the rights, all 
the freedoms of man derive origin- 
ally from the fact that he is a hu- 
man person, created by God after 
His own image and likeness. In 
this sense he is “endowed by his 
Creator with certain unalienable 
Rights.” Neither reason nor history 
offers anv other solid ground for 
man’s inalienable rights. It is as 
God’s creature that man generally 
and most effectively recognizes a 
personal responsibility to seek his 
own moral perfection. Onlv a keen 
awareness of personal responsibility 
to God develops in a man’s soul the 
saving sense of sin. 


Without a deep-felt conviction of 
what sin is, human law and human 
conventions can never lead man to 
virtue. If in the privacy of his per- 
sonal life the individual does not 
acknowledge accountability to God 
for his thought and his action, he 
lacks the only foundation for stable 
moral values. 

Secularism does away with ac 
countability to God as a_ practical 
consideration in the life of man and 
thus takes from him the sense of 
personal guilt of sin before God. It 
takes account of no law above man 
made law. Expediency, decency and 
propriety are, in its code, the norms 
of human behavior. It blurs, if it 
does not blot out, the ennobling and 
inspiring picture of man which the 
Christian Gospel paints. 

In divine revelation, man is the 
son of God as well as God's crea- 
ture. Holiness is his vocation, and 
life’s highest values have to do with 
things of the soul. “For what does 
it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world, but suffer the loss of his own 
soul?) Or what can a man give in 
exchange for his soul?” Secularism 
may quote these words of Christ, 
but never in their full Christian 
sense. 


For that verv reason secu- 
larism blights the noblest aspirations 
in man which Christianity has im- 
planted and fostered. Unfortunately, 
many who still profess to be Chris- 
tians are touched by this blight 

The greatest moral catastrophe of 
our age is the growing number of 
Christians who lack a sense of sin be- 
cause personal responsibility to God 
is not a moving force in their lives. 


Thev live in God’s world, quite un- 
mindful of Him as their Creator and 
Redeemer. The vague conscious- 
ness of God which they may retain 
is impotent as a motive in daily con- 
duct. The moral regeneration which 
is recognized as absolutely necessary 
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building of a better world 
must begin by bringing the individ- 
ual back to God and to an aware- 
ness of his responsibility to God. 
secularism, of its very nature, 


t do. 
The Family 


Secularism has wrought havoc in 
the family. Even the pagans saw 
something sacred in marriage and 
the family. 
! 


In Christian doctrine its 
ness is so sublime that it is lik- 

| to the Mystical Union of Christ 
and His Church. Secularism has 
debased the marriage contract bv 
robbing it of its relation to God and, 


ene oO 


therefore, of its sacred character. It 
has set the will and convenience of 
hushand and wife in the place that 
Christian thought gives to the Will 
f God and the good of society 

\ secularized pseudo-science has 
popularized practices which violate 
nature itself and rob human procre 
ation of its dignity and_ nobility. 
Thus, selfish pursuit of pleasure is 
substituted for salutary  self-disci- 
pline in family life. 

Secularism has completely under- 
mined the stabilitv of the family as 
a divine institution and has given 
our country the greatest divorce 
problem in the Western world. In 
tating God out of family life it has 
deprived society’s hasic educational 
institution of its most powerful 
means in molding the soul of the 
child. Public authority and the press 
re constantly emphasizing our 
ve problem of 


juency 


juvenile delin- 





(n all sides is heard the cry that 
something be done about the prob- 
lem. Our profound conviction is 
that nothing much will ever be done 
about it unless we go to the root of 
the evil and learn the havoc that 
secularism has wrought in the fam- 
ily. In vain shall we spend public 
Monies in vast amounts for educa- 
tional and recreational activities if 
we (lo not- give more thought to the 
divinely ordained stability of the 
family and the sanctity of the home 

God planned the human family 
and gave it its basic constitution. 
When secularism discards that plan 


and constitution it 
whole social fabric 


lacerates the 
Artificial fam- 
ily planning on the basis of contra- 
ceptive immorality, cynical disregard 
of the noble purposes of sex, a sixty 

fold increase in our divorce rate dur- 
ing the past century, and widespread 
failure of the family to discharge its 





Because a Child 


Because a Child in Bethlehem 
Was born — long, long ago, 
Man’s faith that through the ages dim 
Had flickered, faint and low, 
Now flamed with quickened hope the day 
That Christ within a Manger lay. 


Because to Bethlehem a Star 
So long — so long ago, 
Led Shepherds and Wise Men afar 
To God, men still follow 
Their steps and out of sin’s dread night 
Reach sweet and infinite delight. 


Because God’s Son to Bethlehem 
Once came — so long ago, 
A Child to children, One with them, 
Today with hearts aglow 
Still ’round His Crib the children throng 
To sing their joyful Christmas song — 


God’s little Son on Christmas morn, 
Because in Bethlehem was born 
So long — so long ago! 


—By Mary Adrienne Ervin 





educational functions are terrible 
evils which secularism has brought 
to our country. What hope is there 
of anv effective remedy unless men 
bring God back into family life and 
respect the laws He has made for 
this fundamental unit of human so- 


ciety ? 
Education 


In no field of social activity has 
secularism done more harm than in 
education. In our own country sec- 
ularists have been quick to exploit 
for their own purposes the public 
policy adopted a century ago of 
banning the formal teaching of re- 
ligion from the curriculum of our 
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common schools. With a growing 
number of thoughtful Americans, we 
see in this policy a hasty and short- 
sighted solution of the very difficult 
educational problem that confronts 
public authority in a nation of div- 
ided religious allegiance. 

But it should ever be kept in 
mind that the original proponents of 
the policy did not intend to minim- 
ize the importance of religion in the 
training of youth. FErroneously, 
however, secularists take this policy, 
adopted as a practical expedient in 
difficult circumstances, and make it 
the starting point in their philosophy 
They positively ex- 
Among 
them are some who smile indulgent- 


of education 
clude God from the school 


lv at the mention of the name of 
God and express wonder that in- 
herited illusions last so long. Others 
are content with keeping God closet- 
ed in the inner chambers of private 
life 

In the rearing of children and the 
forming of vouth, omission is as ef- 
fective as positive statement. A phil- 
osophy of education which omits 
God, necessarily draws a plan of life 
in which God either has no place or 
is a strictly private concern of men. 
There is a great difference between 
a practical arrangement which leaves 
the formal teaching of religion to the 
family and to the church, and the 
educational theory of the secularist 
who advisedly and avowedly ex- 
cludes religion from his program of 
education 

The first, reluctantly tolerated un- 
der certain conditions as a practical 
measure of public policy, may actu- 
ally serve to emphasize the need of 
religious instruction and training, 
and to encourage public school ad- 
ministrators to cooperate with home 
and church in making it possible 
The other strikes at the very core of 
our Christian culture and in prac- 
tice envisions men who have no 
sense of their personal and social re- 
sponsibility. to God Secularism 
breaks with our historical American 
tradition. 

When parents build and maintain 
schools in which their children are 
trained in the religion of their fa- 
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thers, they are acting in the full 
spirit of that tradition. Secularists 
would invade the rights of parents 
and invest the state with supreme 
powers in the field of education; 
they refuse to recognize the God- 
given place that parents have in the 
education of their children. 

God is an inescapable fact, and 
one cannot make a safe plan for life 
in disregard of inescapable facts. 
Our youth problems would not be so 
grave if the place of God in life 
were emphasized in the rearing of 
children. There would be less dan- 
ger for the future of our democratic 
institutions if secularism were not so 
deeply intrenched in much of our 
thinking on education. 


The World of Work 


Economic problems loom large in 
the social unrest and confusion of 
our times. Research students of 
varying shades of opinion are seek- 
ing the formula for a sound pro- 
Their 
common objective is a beneficent so- 


gram of economic reform. 


cial order that will establish reason- 
able prosperity, families 
with an adequate income and safe 


guard the public welfare 


provide 


The Christian view of social or 
der rejects the postulate of inexor- 
able economic laws which fix recur- 
ring cveles of prosperity and de 
pression, It lays the blame for in- 
stability in our social structure on 
human failure rather than on blind 
and incontrollable economic forces. 
It faces the plain fact that there is 
something gravely wrong in our eco- 
nomic life and sees in secularism, 
with its disregard of God and God’s 
law, a potent factor in creating the 
moral atmosphere which has favored 
the growth of this evil. 

Pointedly, indeed, has an eminent 
modern economist called attention to 
the fact that “in one hundred and 
fifty vears economic laws were de- 
veloped and postulated as iron neces 
sities in a world apart from Chris- 
tian obligation and sentiment.” He 
adds: “The early nineteenth century 
was full of economic doctrine and 
practice which, grounded in its own 
necessity and immutability, crossed 


the dictates of Christian feeling and 
teaching with only a limited sense of 
incongruity and still less of indig- 
nation.” 

God created man and made him 
brother to his fellow-man. He gave 
man the earth and all its resources 
to be used and developed for the 





Aduent 


Behold the dawn of Redemption! 
Lift up your heads and pray, 

For your release is now at hand 
God’s gift to you on Christmas Day. 


See, the maiden-mother kneeling, 

She, the elect of Almighty God. 

See His radiance o’er her stealing, 
Come, little Christ Child. Come our God. 


Four thousand years we have waited for 
this hour, 

And prayed that soon He would relent. 

Today Jehovah showed his power, 

And we rejoice in His Advent. 


—Sister Francis Marie, §.C.L. 





good of all. Thus, work, of what- 
ever sort, is a social function, and 
personal profit is not the sole pur- 
pose of economic activity In the 
Christian tradition the individual 
has the right to reasonable compen- 
sation for his work, the right to ac- 
quire private property and the right 
to a reasonable income from = pro 
ductive invested capital. 

Secularism takes God out of eco- 
nomic thinking and thereby minim 
izes the dignity of the human person 
endowed by God with inalienable 
rights and made responsible to Him 
for corresponding individual and 
social duties. Thus, to the detri 
ment of man and society, the divine- 
ly established balance in economic 
relations is lost. 

In Christian thought the work of 
man is not a commodity to be bought 
and sold, and economic enterprise is 
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function 
which owner, manager and w 
man cooperate for the comm 
When disregard of his r 
sponsibility to God makes the owne: 
forget his stewardship and the s 


an important social 


gC 0d. 


cial function of private property 
there comes that irrational econon 
individualism which brings misery 
to millions. Helpless workers ar 
exploited ; cutthroat competition and 
anti-social marketing practices fol 
low. When men in labor organiza 
tions lose the right social perspec 
tive, which a sense of responsibility 
gives, they are prone to seek merely 
the victory of their own group, in 
disregard of personal and property 
rights. 

The Christian view of economic 
life supports the demand for organ 
ization of management, labor, agri- 
culture and professions under gov 
ernment encouragement but not 
control, in joint effort to avoid so 
cial conflict and to promote cooper 
ation for the common good. In de- 
fault of this free cooperation public 
authority is finally invoked to main- 
tain a measure of economic order, 
but it frequently exceeds the just 
limits of its power to direct eco 
nomic activity to the common good 

In the extreme case, where Marx 
ian communism takes over govern- 
ment, it abolishes private ownership 
and sets up a totalitarian state cap 
italism, which is even more intoler 
able than the grave evils it pretends 
Surely it ought to be plain 
todav that there is no remedy for 


her 


to cure 


our economic evils in a return eit 
to nineteenth-centurv individualism 
or to experiments in Marxianism. If 
we abandon secularism and do our 
economic thinking in the light of 
Christian truth, we can hopefully 
work for economic collaboration in 
the spirit of genuine democracy. Let 
us be on our guard against all who, 
in exiling God from the factory and 
the market-place, destrov the solid 
foundation of brotherhood in own- 
ership, in management and in work. 


I'he International Community 


In the international community 


there can be only one real bond ot 
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mmon 
ich calls to God, its Author, 
rives from Him its sanctions. 
1s objective right and object- 


action—the natural 


ng in international life. It is 

hat positive human law which 

~ from treaties and international 
ntions 1s necessary, but even 
these covenants must be in accord 
God What 


iod-given natural law. 
seem to be expedient for a na- 


cannot be tolerated if it contra- 
venes God’s law of right and wrong. 
In the international community 

t law has been flouted more open- 


more widely, and more disas- 
trously in our day than ever before 
the Christian centuries. Shocking 
rimes against weak nations are be 
ng perpetrated in the name of na- 
tional security. Millions of men in 
many nations are in the thralldom of 
litical slavery. Religion is perse- 
cuted because it stands for freedom 
under God. The most fundamental 
human rights are violated with utter 
ruthlessness in a calculated, system- 
itic degradation of man bv blind 
and despotic leaders. 
Details of the sad and sickeninz 
seep through the wall of cen 
rship which encloses police states 
Men long for peace and order but 


world stands on the brink of 


haos. It is significant that godless 
ces have brought it there. Nazism 
1 fascism and Japanese militarism 
buried in the debris of some of 
the fairest cities of the world thev 
wed to rule or to ruin. 
\theistic communism, for a time 
wn into alliance with democratic 
Nazi 


gainst Russia, stands out plainly to- 


tions through avgression 


v as the force which, through vio 


ence and chicanerv, is obstructing 


+} 


e establishment of a right juridical 
edlae 4 ° 
irder in the international commun- 


ity. That is plain for all to see. Bu 
thoughtful men perceive as well that 
secularism, which over the years has 
sapped the divinely-laid foundations 
of the moral law, bears a heavy bur- 
den of responsibility for the plight 
of the world today. 

Secularism which exiles God from 
human life clears the way for the ac- 
ceptance of godless, subversive ide- 
ologies — just as which 
keeps God in human life, has been 


religion, 


the one outstanding opponent of to 
as. 


talitarian tyranny. Re 





gion has been 
its first victim; for tyrants persecute 


what thev fear. Thus secularism, 





as the solvent of practical religious 
influence in the everyday life of men 
is not indeed the most 


but in 


and nations, 
patent, a very true sense the 
most insidious hindrance to world 
reconstruction within the strong 
framework of God's natural law 
There would be more hope for a 
just and lasting peace if the leaders 
of the nations were really convinced 
disregards 


that secularism which 


God. as well as militant atheism 


which utterly denies Him, offers n 
sound basis for stable international 
agreements, for enduring respect for 
human rights, or for freedom under 
law 

In the dark davs ahead we dar 
not follow the secularist philosophy 
We must be true to our histori 
Christian culture. If all who believe 


in God woul 


d make that belief prac 
tical in their workadav lives, if the 
would see to it that their children 
ire definitely imbued with that be 
t 


lief and trained in the observance 0 
God’s wav of life. if they would look 
across the real differences which un 
fortunately divide them, to the com 
mon danger that threatens, if they 
let a 


capitalize on those 


would steadfastly refuse to 


common enemy 
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differences to the detriment of so 


cial unity, we might begin to see a 
way out of the chaos that impends 

Secularism holds out no- valid 
better things for our 
country, or for the world. During 


our own lives it has been the bridge 


promise ot 


between a decaying devotion to 
Christian culture and the revolution 
ary forces which have brought on 
what is perhaps the gravest crisis in 
all history. The tragic evil is not 
that our Christian culture is no 
longer capable of producing peace 
and reasonable prosperity, but that 
we are allowing secularism to div- 
orce Christian truth from life. The 
fact of God and the fact of the re- 
sponsibility of men and nations to 
God for their actions are supreme 
realities, calling insistently for rec- 
ognition ina truly realistic ordering 
of life in the individual, in the fam 
ily, in the school, in economic activ- 
itv, and in the international com- 


munity 
Signed 
Denis Cardinal Dougherty, Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia; Edward 
Cardinal Mooney, Archbishop of 
Detroit ; Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
Archbishop of Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of 
New York: John T. MeNicholas, 
). P., Archbishop of Cincinnati; 
Robert E. Lucey, Archbishop of 
San Antonio; Richard J. Cush 
ing, Archbishop of Boston; Jos 


Chicago; 


eph E. Ritter, Archhi shop of St 
Louis; James H. Ryan, Arch 
hishop of Omaha; John Mark 


Gannon, Bishop of Erie; John F. 
Noll, Bishop of Fort Wayne; 
Emmet M. Walsh, Bishop of 
Charleston; Karl J. Alter, Bishop 
of Toledo; Michael J. Ready, 
sishop of Columbus. 
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= News and Views 


PEAKING at a regional congress of the Confra 

ternity of Christian Doctrine in Richmond, Va., 

recently, Most Rev. Lawrence J. Shehan, Auxil- 
iary Bishop of Baltimore and Washington, pointed out 
that the gain in the number of conversions—100,000 
last vear—is certainly due, in part at least, to an in- 
creasing recognition that our present problems result 
from the abandonment of Christian teaching outside 
the Catholic fold. 


A new approach to the problem of uniting the 255 
Protestant sects in the framework of what it is hoped 
will be a United Church of America, is being organ- 
ized according to a news release early last month. Rev. 
Dr. FE. Stanley Jones, a leader in the movement, stated 
that “forty thousand prominent laymen and clergy have 
signed cards indicating they are ready to work at once 
for the establishment of the United Church.” 
“Protestantism,” he said, 


“ 


welcomes this opportunity 
to organize for cooperation without any threat of sac- 
rificing any form of worship or belief.” 

It would seem from this that what is sought by our 
non-Catholic brethren is unity in material affairs, not 
unity in religious essentials. 


* * * * 


A number of Catholic organizations in Canada have 
adopted a resolution urging the Canadian government 
to establish a Canadian Legation at the Vatican. It is 
pointed out in the resolution that Canada has a popu 
lation which is approximately forty per cent Catholic 


* * * * 


In a copyrighted column in the New York Herald 
Tribune on November 11, Sumner Welles, former Un- 
der Secretary of State, emphasizes the necessity and 
urgency of counteracting the Iving propaganda of the 
Soviet Reds by a well-organized campaign that will 
carry the truth of American life and aims to the people 
of Europe. Mr. Welles urges that the government en- 
list the assistance of American religious organizations 
of all denominations as well as the leaders in labor, in 
dustry and the professions in this work. 

* * * ~ 

There is a rising tide of resentment against the activi 
ties of the Communist element in the United States and 
Canada. In labor circles especially, the rank and file 
workers have given notice in no uncertain terms that 
thev will no longer tolerate the Reds in union labor 
circles, as it is now becoming more clearly recognized, 


despite all denials, that the Communists owe only) 
legiance to the Soviet Union. By fomenting strife lh 
tween groups, they make the people of a country the 
agents of their own destruction. The maneuver has 
been successful in more than one area now controlled 
by the Soviets. 

* * + * 


A noted landmark in Philadelphia, St. Anne’s Church 
on Memphis Street, was destroyed by fire on Armistice 
Day. In Ogdensburg, N. Y., fire also took its toll when 
it destroved St. Mary’s Cathedral on the night of No 
vember 25 

* * * * 

Some two thousand delegates from thirty-eight 
States assembled at the Irish Race Convention held in 
New York on November 23. It was the first Irish Race 
Convention held in the United States in ten years. A 
petition is to be presented to the United States Con 
gress calling attention to the unnatural and undesired 
partition of Ireland whereby six northern counties are 
cut off from the rest of the nation and ruled by a 
“rump” parliament set up by the British government 
under the impelling threat of superior force. As one 
speaker, Patrick Maxwell, declared, “England, by sub 
sidy or otherwise, has maintained this partition over the 
protest of the overwhelming majority of the people of 
Ireland.” 


The board of trustees of the National Catholic Com 
munity Service has voted to continue on a peacetime 
basis the society’s welfare program for members of the 
armed forces. Authorization for the program was given 
at the annual meeting of the Catholic Hierarchy. The 
hoard decided that continuation of the NCCS program 
Was essential because of the scheduled dissolution of the 
United Service Organizations, Inc., this month 

The decision, the board noted, “reemphasizes the 
Catholic Church's constant solicitude for the spiritual 
and material welfare of American service men and wo 
men and recognizes the importance of a special program 
devoted to the urgent needs of our peacetime defense 
torces 

During the war, according to a report made to the 
hoard of trustees, the NCCS operated eighty-four clubs, 
mainly for Negroes, 184 hospital clubs, staffed wholly 
or in part, 674 service clubs and oftices and furnished 


campus-trainee supervisory programs at 262 universities 
and colleges. 


Altogether 2,000,000 individuals received counsel 
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he NCCS program, the report said. More than 
39.40),000 information services were given, 45,000,000 

gious articles and items of religious literature were 
ited to chaplains and clubs, 58,000,000 used 
nent and facilities in clubs, 76,000,000 were ac 
dated, 120,000,000 served at snack bars 





\ 


an 
29],000,000 individuals entered NCCS-USO buildings 


+ * + * 


in editorial comment in_ the 
newspaper, the Springfield Sun, 
Springfield, Ohio, it calls attention to 
“the amazing fifty per cent increase 
the past quarter century” in Catholic 
school enrollment and declares it is an 
ication of the desire of millions of 
\merican parents to give their chil- 
dren an education which includes 
“guidance in the ways of God.” In 
ig for “agreement among Prot- 





estants upon genuine religious train- 
ng in public schools,” the newspaper 
stated: “It is not incorrect to say that 
3,000,000 voung people in parochial 
schools are proof of Catholic strength, 
but it would be more accurate (and 
more honest) to say that they are 


proof of public school weakness.” Most Rev. James H. Ryan, 
Archbishop of Omaha, died on 
November 23 at the age of 60 


Phe Sun, which had pegged its edi- 
torial on enrollment and growth sta- 
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is viewed with pride, as evidence of a heroic political 
ichievement, It is most certainly nothing of the sort; 
it is evidence merely of the tragic inabilitv of Protest 
ints to agree on how Christianity should be taught. 
“Yet some Protestants flaunt this disgraceful ‘con- 
usion of tongues’ as if it were a great triumph, and 
some Protestant periodicals affect to be stricken with 
astonishment when secular newspa 
pers refuse to be sucked into cam- 
paigns against Roman Catholic educa- 
tion—which is to say, campaigns 
against one church's efforts to bring 
God and children closer together.” 


+ + + * 


The advocates of euthanasia 
“legalized merey killing” will, it is 
hoped, find much to reflect on in the 
story told by Dr. Frederick Loomis in 


his book Consultation Room. He tells 


of his own temptation on one occa- 
sion to allow a deformed child to die 
at birth and thus, as he thought, save 


] 


the mother as well as society the ex- 


pense and embarrassment of having 
a helpless cripple to care for. 

Years later he sat at a hospital 
benefit as three lovely voung mu- 
sicians plaved 


in unison on three sep- 
arate instruments the familiar strains 


tistics released by Msgr. Frederick G years. Formerly rector of the f Holy Night 

Hochwalt, secretary general of the Catholic University of Amer- “Tam quite sure,” he writes, “that 
National Catholic Educational Asso ica, the Archbishop was noted I was not the only old sissv there 
ciation. also cited the priest's state for his scholarly attainments whose eves filled with tears I was 


ment that Catholic schools strive to 
give sound moral training as a partial 
explanation for the 


Indiana. 
“massive im 


reas 

“Out of courtesy to his colleagues in the public school 
system, presumably, Msgr. Hochwalt does not explain 
what he means bv ‘sound moral training’,” the Sun con 
tinued. “Perhaps he won't mind if we explain for him 
What he means, of course, is sound Christian training. 

“Students in Roman Catholic schools are indoctrin- 
ited in religion, they are taught the faculty of belief, 
the meaning of faith, and the joy of worship. There 
ire, as we see, millions of American parents—not all of 
them Roman Catholic by any means—who are willing 
to incur a double expense in the parochial school edu 
cation of their children because that education includes 
some guidance in the wavs of God. 


“The guidance may not be quite the same as that of 
fered by many Protestant churches in their one-hour- 
per-week Sunday Schools, but the God is indisputably 
the same God Who has been so rigorously banned from 
the public school system. 

“In some Christian quarters, sad to relate, the exclu- 
sion of God from tax-supported educational institutions 





and bluntness of speech. He 
was a native of Indianapolis, 


fascinated by the voung harpist. Her 
iler fingers flickered across the 
strings, and as the nurses sang, her 
face, made beautiful by a mass of 
uburn hair, was upturned as if the world that moment 
were a beautiful and holy place.” 

Later he learned she was the girl who was so badly 
rippled from birth that he had once been tempted to 
let her die. And then her mother introduced her. One 
can imagine how he felt. Here are his words: 
“Impulsively I took the child in my arms \cross 
her warm young shoulder I saw the creeping clock of 
the delivery room of 17 vears before. I lived again 
those awful moments when her life was in my hands, 
when I had decided on deliberate infanticide 

“T held her away from me and looked at her. ‘You'll 
never know, mv dear,’ I said, ‘nor will anyone else in 
all the world, just what tonight has meant to me. Go 
hack to vour harp for a moment, please, and play //oly 
Vight for me alone. I have a load on my shoulders, a 
load that only you can take away.’ 

“And as the last strains of Holy Night faded again, I 
think I found the answer, and the comfort, I had waited 


fr yr so long.” 
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Che Franciscan Friars of the Atonement tuish the readers of 
Che Lamp a blessed and jovful Christmas and a 


happy, prosperous Netu Uear 
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Saciely of Atenement Aunals 


N the Feast of Christ the 


King, the annual rally of the 


Holy Name Society of the 


Archdiocese of Washington was held 
on the Mall in downtown Washing 
ton. The rally was preceded by an 
impressive parade of all the Holy 
Name units in the Archdiocese as 
well as the various religious orders 
and congregations who have houses 
of study on the campus of the Catho 
lic University. Our Friars partici 
pated as-usual and made a colorful 
picture as they walked down Consti 
tution Avenue in their brown habits 
and white cords. His Excellency, 
Archbishop Amleto Giovanni Ci- 
cognani, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, was in the reviewing 
stand and later gave Solemn Bene- 
diction at the altar erected in the 
Svlvan Theatre at the base of the 
Washington Monument. 


. * * + 

seminarians in 
Washington are attending the week- 
ly class on the technique of convert- 


Manv of our 


making which is being given by a 
Paulist Father at St. Paul’s Col- 
lege. This course will prove to be 
invaluable to our Friars in their fu- 
ture work for Church Unity. Fa- 
ther John McGinn, C. S. P., who is 
conducting the course, is a veteran 
home missioner of some twenty 


* 
vears’ experience. His course is de 
signed to give the benefit of these 
vears of fruitful experience to those 
whose task it will be to take up this 
work in the years to come. Besides 
our Friars, clerics from many other 
religious communities residing on 
the campus are represented 


+ * * K 


Four of our Friar-priests and 
thirty-five Friar-clerics are attend- 
ing classes at the Catholic Univers- 
ity of America this vear. The priests 
are doing graduate work leading to 
degrees, while the clerics are pursu 
ing the regular courses prescribed 
for seminarians 


. 2 “oe «@ 


The work of Father Martin Jen 
nings, S. A., among the Catholic stu 
dents of Howard University, a Ne- 
gro institution of higher learning in 
our nation’s capital, is a source of 
much inspiration to our seminarians 
stationed at the Vinevard. Father 
Martin, who formerly was pastor of 
one of our Colored missions in 
North Carolina, has been assigned 
this new work by His Excellency, 
Most Reverend John M. MeNa- 
mara, Administrator of the Archdi- 
oceses of Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. So far he has succeeded in 
forming a very active Newman Club 


the University campus and cele 
brates Holy Mass for the students 
every Sunday in a near-by recrea 
tion hall. We ask the pravers of our 


readers for the success of Father 


Martin’s work among the Colored 
students 
* * * * 

All Saints’ Dav was observed with 
Solemn Masses held at the Friar 
Chapel and Saint John’s. During 
the day the friars were privileged to 
be the hosts to His Excellency, 
Archbishop Mathis, S. C., of Ma 
dras, who is now visiting in this 
country. His Excelleney was most 
vivid in his description of the future 
that awaits the Church in India, 
where national independence finds 
the Church well-organized, with a 
strong native clergy and devoted 
body of religious. 

* os * * 

At each of the altars at Gravmoor, 
three Masses were offered on All 
Souls’ Day. Solemn Masses were 
sung in the Friary Chapel, the Crypt 
Chapel, and Saint John’s. Daily 
throughout the month of November 
the benefactors of the Society, and 
their relatives and friends, were is 
cluded in the intentions of several 
sets of Holy Masses. 


* . * * 


On Saint Elizabeth’s Day, a new 
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Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 





} Sacred Heart: Mrs. O., XN. Y.. $1; M.C., R. 1, $1; F. HN. Y., SO 
| Mrs. J. MeS., N. Y., $1. Total, $4,565.03 
| St. Francis of Assisi: Mr. J. Mcll., Conn., $5; Mrs. C. H., Ga., $1 
| Total, $3,770.05 
| 
| Se. Joceph: Mrs. O., N. Y., $1; A. S.. Md. $1.50; A.C, N. Y., $2 
| Total, $3,349.24 
| St. Jude: E. D., Conn., $1; C. H., Mich. $2; J. T.. RL, $5; E. N 
| Pa, $l; B. K., 0. $1; J. S., La. $2; L. E., N.Y. $1; J. D., Pa, $5. Total 
| 

$3,274.75 


St. Anne: Mrs. O., N. Y., $1; Mrs. L., Conn, $1; L. A., La. $1. Ts 
tal, $3,131.05 

Pius X: Mrs. E. B., Ill, $5. Total, $2,224.95 

St. Francis Xavier: Sr. St. H., Can., $1.10. Total, $2,113.60 

Little Flower: |. ])., Pa., $5. Total, $1,980.1¢ 

St. Christopher: F. H., N. Y., 50c; M. F., la. $5; J. MeL, Pa. $1; 
IC, Va, $2; L. E, N. Y., $1: E. VN. J, Sc; Sr. St. H., Can., $1.10 
otal, $1,939.65 

Our Lady of Lourdes: M. I’., N. Y., $2. Total, $1,867.05 

Our Lady of the Atonement: \M. F., N. Y., $2; M. D., Minn. $1; A 
M., N. Y., $10; Mrs. M. H., N. J., $10. Total, $1,519.19 

Father Paul: K. Mcl)., ). C., $2; Mrs. E. B., IIL, $5. Total, $1,494.00 

St. Rita: Mrs. C. J., N. Y., $2. Total, $1,370.50 

Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: FE. |).. Conn., $1; Sr. St. Hi 
Can., $1.10; Mrs. V. T., N. Y., $1. Total, $939.80 

Infant of Prague: IF. S., N. Y., $1. Total, $874.25 

St. Margaret Mary: Mrs. J. S.. N. Y., $1. Total, $202.55 

St. Anthony: Mrs. L. N.. Mich., $2; M. V., N. J., $1 Potal, $275.35 

Archangel Raphael: Mrs. FE. K., Conn., $1. Total, $235.40 

Mother Lurana: Mrs. EF. B., Ill., $5. Total, $226.15 

Blessed Martin de Porres: M. M., Ill., $2.50. Total, $216.00 

Brother Anthony: Mrs. J. \WW., N. Y., $1. Total, $113.00 

Our Lady of the Rosary: Mrs. I. S., Fla. $1. Total, $87.25 

St. Gerard Majella: Mrs. L.. B., Mass., $1. Total, $78.18 

Brother Andre: Mrs. S. C., Conn., $6. Total, $71.20 

Pius XI: Mrs. S. C., Conn., $. Total, $56.00 











group of tertiaries from among our Anthony’s Shrine. Father Wilfrid 
students were girded with the cord 
of the Third Order and received the 
scapular as a mark of their willing- 


spoke on the symbolism of the ser- 
vice as a challenge to each of the new 
novices to prove himself worthy of 
following in the footsteps of the Ser- 


ness to follow the example of the ; 
aphic Patriarch, even while students 


great Saint Francis. Father Wil- ile ste 
frid. S. A.. officiated at the ceremon- preparing for a further life of deep 
ies in the Crypt Chapel of Saint’ er dedication. 
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Father Angelus, S. A., was retreat 
master at a special triduum in honor 
of the great Patroness of the Third 
(order on the days immediately pre- 
ceding her feast dav, November 19, 
at Saint Elizabeth’s Hospice, Gray- 
moor Village. Om the feast itself a 
special High Mass was sung by the 
retreat) master, with the Friars’ 
choir under the direction of Father 
Regis, S. A., providing the chant. 
The conferences were attended by 
the guests at the Hospice and other 
residents of Gravmoor Village 


a * * 


The autumn clothing and profes 
sion davs of the Sisters of the 
\tonement witnessed the pledging 
on the part of a good number of 
spouses of Our Lord to follow in 
the footsteps of the Master. The 
solemn ceremonies of the rec eption 
of the habit were held on October 
25 The Sisters who formed this 
class were all candidates who had 
made their preparation in the Con- 
vent at Rossinver, County Leitrim, 
ire,known as Mother Lurana Mary 


Francis House. Thev included: 
Sister Mary Margaret, formerly 
Marv FE. O'Reilly, of Bruskev, 


Cavan; Sister Marv Ambrose, 
Maisie Beirne, of Wilronan, Ros- 
common; Sister Mary Edmund, 
Marion Connolly, of Rossinver, Let 
trim; Sister Mary Cyprian, Mary 
elizabeth Saunders, of Drumsham- 
bo, Leitrim; Sister Margaret Clare, 
Elizabeth Telford, of Pollok, Ren 
frewshire, Scotland; Sister Mary 
Crispin, Brigid Leddy, of Drum 
reilly Upper, Leitrim; Sister Mary 
Dympna, Mary Theresa Leddy, also 
of Drumreilly ; and Sister Benedicta, 
the former Bridie McWeenev, of 
Kiltubrid, Leitrim 

The following Sisters made their 
first profession of vows on October 
28, the feast of Saints Simon and 
Jude: Sister Ann Zelia, S. A., form- 
erly of Venice, California; Sister 
Margaret, S. A., of Vancouver, 
British Columbia; Sister Mary Do- 
nata, S. A., of Ute, Iowa; Sister 
Ann David, S. A., of Milton, Massa- 
chusetts; Sister Mary Trinitas, S. 
A., of Schenectady, New York; Sis- 
ter Marv Anselm, S. A., of Platts- 
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burgh, New York; and Sister Philip 
Marie, S. A., of Morrisonville, New 
York 


An outstanding event in the an- 
nals of Sant’ Onofrio’s in the Eter- 
nal City was the pontifical requiem 
held in the venerable edifice to mark 
the month’s mind of His Beatitude, 
Monsignor Luigi DBarlassina, Latin 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, on October 
27. ‘The service was arranged un- 
der the auspices of the Italian lieu- 
tenancy of the Order of Knights of 
the Holy Sepulchre, who from their 
origin have been closely associated 
with the Latin Patriarch, and to 
whom care of the church was com- 
mitted by His Holiness, the reigning 
Pontiff. Three Cardinals of the Ro- 
man Church were among the digni- 
taries present — their [minences 
Cardinal Tisserant, of the Oriental 
Church Congregation, Cardinal Fu- 
masondi-Biondi, of the Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith, and 
Cardinal Canali, Grand Penitentiary 
of the Church. A great number of 
other prelates and officials of the 
Order, including Prince Carlo Pa 
celli, lieutenant of the Order for 
Italy, took part in the services. Un- 
der the direction of Father Bonaven- 
ture, S. A., our own Friars were as- 
sistants at the altar. 

In describing the ceremonies, Os- 
servatore Romano added: “The 
magnificent sixteenth century tem 
ple, despite its funereal decorations, 
was radiant with the splendor of its 
recent restorations, which were com 


Amin. 


welt 
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Passing the National Capitol in Washington's demonstration of faith. 


pleted during the past few months. 
In the adjacent fifteenth century 
cloister, there has been fastened to 
the wall a memorial stone, the Latin 
inscription of which was written by 
the Most Reverend Monsignor An- 
tonio Bacci, Secretary of Briefs to 
Princes, to commemorate the muni- 
ficence and sovereign solicitude of 
the reigning Pontiff and the care of 
the Order of Knights of the Holy 
Sepulchre in restoring the famous 
monument to its original splendor.” 
* ” * * 

Distinguished visitors to the 
\tonement Seminary during the 
past month were two members of the 
\merican hierarchy who were in 
Washington for the annual meeting 
of the Bishops His Ixcelleney, 
Most Reverend Peter W. Barthol 
ome, D. D., Coadjutor Bishop of 
Saint Cloud, Minnesota, visited the 
Friars on Armistice Dav. After 





Our friars in the annual Holy Name Rally in Washington. 


celebrating Mass in our chapel, he 
spent the day with the community. 
Following the dinner in his honor, 
His Excellency addressed the Friars 
briefly in the library. He spoke of 
the need of learning but especially 
stressed the importance of humility 
in the priest and scholar. 

His Excellency, Most Reverend 
James J. Byrne, D. D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of St. Paul, was a guest at 
the Seminary during his entire stay 
in Washington. It was a source of 
great edification for the community 
to have His Excellency celebrate the 
Conventual Mass each morning and 
to distribute Holy Communion to 


the Friars and Sisters. On the dav 
of his departure, Bishop Byrne of- 
fered the Holy Sacrifice for the in- 
tentions of our Community. 
* * * ” 
We gratefully acknowledge re- 
ceipt of contributions to our Stu- 


dents’ Bread Fund from our friends 
as follows: 


Mrs. T. W., Pa., $5; M. D., N. Y., $5 
V. 8 BF. Bs Mes: &. DB As 
M. W., Mass., $5 Dp. BF, it 


’., $2; Mrs. A. 
_D., $1.88; J. S. N.Y. 
$10; C. N, N. Y., $100; Pilgrim, $1; 
Mrs. L. L.. Wis., $3.50; Mrs. S. M., N. 
Y., $3.69; Mrs. D. C., Mo.. $1; M. O'N., 
Pa., $1; R.. P., Je., N. J., $l; Di MeD. 
Pa., $1.75; Mrs. C. M., N. Y., $5; J. W., 
Ill., $4; L. Z., Mass., $5; Anonymous $5; 
Mrs. M. T., N. Y., $5; Wm. L., Mich., 
$1; E. B., Mass., $1; G. H., N. Y., $2; 
Mrs. J. N., N. Y., $4. 
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By the Light of the Lamp 


by Ralph Thomas, 8.A. 





“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.’—Psalm 118, 2. 





ly it wrong to take little things 
like towels or ash-trays from a 


hotel as a souvenir? 


ml Ce. £ readers, questions 


Yes, unless the hotel has defin- answered here. 
itely made known by sign or an 
nouncement that it permits it. We 


cannot argue on the basis that since 





For the convenience of our 


nature of interest to all, are 
Address inquiries 
to: Father Ralph Thomas, S. A., 
The Lamp, Peekskill, N. Y. 


was with the children of Adam. 
Adam dragged us down; Christ 
came to bear us up. “For just as 
of a general bv the disobedience of the one man, 
the many were constituted sinners, 
so also by the obedience of the one 
the many will be constituted just.” 
(Romans 5, 19.) 





* - * * 





the hotel expects a certain number 
of articles to be stolen, we may 
have a silent permission to take them. Just because an 
occasional visitor to our own home steals something, 
we do not expect them all to steal from us. Nor do 
we countenance it. It is taking from another what be- 
longs to him against his will. In short, it is stealing—a 
sin against justice and ordered society. 


* * * * 


Can you explain why the offence of Adam and Eve 

had such punishments for them and for all men? 
—B. W., Boston. 

Adam and Eve committed a grave sin and lost their 
original state of happiness. Their sin was grave be- 
cause it violated a true and grave precept of God, Who 
said, “Of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, thou 
shalt not eat.”” Adam and Eve realized this because 
they said, “Of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst 
of Paradise, God hath commanded us that we should 
not eat.” The command was serious because it in 
volved obedience to God and the punishment that 
through disobedience they would “die the death.” (Gen. 
2,17.) Motivated by pride they broke this command 
and “death came into the world.” (Wisd. 2, 24.) Of 
the sin of Adam, Saint Augustine savs: “Pride is here 
because man prefers to be in his own power rather than 
in the power of God; sacrilege, because he did not be- 
lieve in God: homicide, because they hurled themselves 
into death; spiritual fornication, because the integrity 
of the human mind was corrupted; theft, because they 
took forbidden fruit; avarice, because they desired more 
than was sufficient for them.” That the sin of Adam 
passes on to all descendents of Adam 1s most clearly 
stated by Saint Paul: “For as through one man sin en 
tered into the world, and through sin death, thus death 
has passed into all men because all have sinned.” (Ro 
mans 5, 12 ff.) ‘Just as children suffer because of the 


it 


crime and ensuing misfortunes of their parents, so 1 


Is there any Church law setting 
the length of time one must remain a widower before 
remarriage? —J.S., Buffalo. 

No. It is only recommended that an overhasty mar- 
riage be avoided not only because it may be unbecom- 
ing but because it may give rise to unfavorable sus- 
picions, 

s ££ ee a 

Would the death of a brother of a bride-to-be two 
weeks before the marriage make it necessary to post- 
pone the marrtage? —I.. McN., Kingston. 

There is no law of the Church saving so. Since 
preparations for the marriage have been made it would 
generally be the better thing to have the marriage take 
place as scheduled 

* * . 7 

Hull you explain the words of Our Lord in the par- 
able of the Unjust Steward, which reads: “Make unto 
you friends of the mammon of iniquity, that when you 
shall fail, they may receive you into everlasting dwell 
ings.” —L. McL., Md 

Phese words are from Saint Luke’s Gospel and are 
read on the Eighth Sunday after Pentecost. This ex- 
hortation was addressed especially to those amongst the 
disciples who had control of the riches of the world 
perhaps the converted publicans. The term “mammon 
of iniquity” is applied to riches because they are so 
often gained in sinful wavs and so often lead to sin, 
Those who have riches are exhorted prudently to make 
“friends” by their almsgiving—the friends being both 
the poor who are aided and God Who rewards every 
charitable work. Those who thus employ their riches 
for purposes pleasing to God will at the end of their 
“when thev fail,” be received into heaven, 
The underlying doctrine, 


lives, i. e ’ 
i. e.. “everlasting dwellings.” 
mentioned by most of the Fathers, is that we are all 
“stewards” or temporary keepers of the earthly pos- 
sessions which are ours. 








Assisi Commemorales the 


By Bede MacLachen, 8. 


HE celebration of the feast of 
Saint Francis of Assisi in the 
Poverello’s birthplace and 

scene of his life’s labor was marked 
this year, for the first time since the 
outbreak of the late world war, by 
its characteristic splendor and fes- 
tive spirit. Together with Saint 
Catherine of Siena, Saint Francis of 
Assisi is co-patron of Italy. Their 
choice as patrons of this land which 
has given so many saints to the 
Church, and which has played a 
unique role in the providential un- 
folding of God’s designs for the 
teaching and redeeming of all men, 
reflects in a most marvelous manner 
the wisdom that is always active in 
the Catholic Church. Saint Francis 
came at a period of history when 
the peoples of the Italian peninsula 
were the 
deeper meaning of true human lib- 
erty and of the solidarity of man- 
kind. Chesterton observes that the 
age of Francis marked the termina- 
tion of a long period of penance and 
purification, following upon the con- 
version of the Roman world and 
mind to the life and truth of Jesus 
Christ. Francis is the herald of the 
Divine King; in joyous song this 
most Christian of poets exalts the 
exquisite beauty of God’s creation 
and proclaims the “good tidings” of 
His kingdom. It was Francis of 
Assisi, perhaps more than any other 
figure during that period of transi- 
tion, who so ardently preached the 
fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man in all the profound and 
mysterious meaning of those truths. 
Saint Catherine of Siena, too, is the 
advocate of unity and of peace. It 


becoming -conscious of 





Photo by T. Benedetti, Rome 


A glimpse of the Basilica of Saint 
Francis in Assisi. 


was she who healed the bleeding 
wounds which were weakening the 
30th 
Saints Francis and Catherine must 
now ward off the fresh and violent 
lows that are being aimed at their 
hallowed earthly home. 
Accordingly, the feast of Saint 
Francis has a particular significance 
in the land of his birth. For he is, 
too, a saint of the whole world, of 
the East as well as of the West, the 
saint who has a special attractiveness 
for those outside the Church as well 
as the saint who has a niche in every 
Catholic heart. He is, as the Father 
Founder of the Society of the 
Atonement remarks in the first num- 
ber of The Lamp, “the saint par ex- 
cellence of Church Unity.” In Italy, 
however, the Church, represented by 


very heart of Christ’s Spouse. 


A. 


a member of the Sacred College of 
Cardinals and by other prelates, is 
joined in the celebration of this feast 
by the State. The manifestation of 
honor, the giving of thanks, and the 
offering of prayers to Saint Francis 
on his feast day assume a civic and 
public aspect. The State is officially 
represented by ministers of the gov- 
ernment, the province by its prefect, 
and the town by its podesta. This 
year the elements adapted 
themselves in keeping with the spirit 
of the vigil and of the feast of him 
who sang the Praises of the Creat- 
ures. The vigil of the feast, a day 
of fast and abstinence for all follow- 
ers of Saint Francis, was ushered in 
by torrential rain; when the rain had 
abated, fog slowly filled the valley 
that lies between Foligno and Peru- 
gia. To all appearances the follow- 
ing day would he not much differ- 
ent. But to the great jov of the 
people of Assisi and of the thou- 
sands of pilgrims who had come 
there to keep the feast, the fourth of 
October was a day of bright sun- 


very 


shine and gentle breezes that made 
the olive trees glisten in the valley. 

On the morning of the vigil Sol- 
emn Mass was offered in the basilica 
of Saint Francis over the saint’s 
tomb. An appeal of love and of 
peace was made by the Friars Minor 
Conventual to the people of Italy 
“that the message of the Poverello 
of Assisi may be heard, and that all 
Italians, mindful of their glorious 
past, may work together in unity and 
concord to build up a better future 
in Christ.” 

At five o’clock in the evening the 
ceremony of the “Transitus” took 
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ce in the papal basilica of Saint 
irv of the Angels in the Portiun- 

1. His Eminence, Nicola Card 

1 Canali, Grand Penitentiary of 

e Holy Roman Church and Presi- 
ent of the Commission of Cardinals 

Vatican City, officiated at this 
ceremony. His Eminence, accom- 

inied by several bishops and repre- 
entatives of the State, was wel- 
comed at the entrance of the basilica 
by the Verv Rev. Mathias Faust, O. 
F. M., Procurator General of the 
Friars Minor. After incensing the 
relic of Saint Francis, Cardinal Can- 
ali read the message of the Seraphic 
Saint to Italy and to the world, a 
message of peace and of love, “that 
peace which is still far from the 
hearts of men.” The choir then in- 
toned the antiphon and the opening 
verse of Psalm 141, “With my voice 
I have cried to the Lord.” 

When the psalm had been con- 
cluded, His Eminence, together with 
the sacred ministers, proceeded from 
the papal altar to the chapel of the 
“Transitus,” the original hut from 
which the soul of the saint passed 
from the darkness of this life to the 
brightness of life eternal. Here the 
Pater, Ave and Gloria were recited 
five times, after which the antiphon 
was repeated by the cantors and the 
concluding praver was said by His 
I:minence the Cardinal Che relic 
of the saint was incensed a second 
time and the ceremony was brought 


to an end by the blessing of the peo- 





ple by Cardinal Canali with the relic 
of Saint Francis. 

The following day broke bright 
ind calm, and all the natural beauty 
of Assisi and its surroundings lent 
itself generously to celebrating the 
feast of Assisi’s greatest son. At the 
city hall there were civic ceremonies 
and words of welcome. A large and 
colorful procession led by two min- 
isters of the national government 
was formed in the central piazza and 
proceeded to the basilica of San 
Francesco. In addition to the rep- 
resentatives of the national and local 
government, there were young men 
of Assisi dressed in medieval cos- 
tumes, a musical band from Quad- 
relli, and a vast throng of pilgrims. 
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—Photo by T. Benedetti, Rome 


His Eminence, Cardinal Canali, officiating at the impressive ceremonies on 


the Feast of Saint Francis of Assisi. 


\t the entrance to the lower church 
of the basilica: numerous bishops, 
monsignori, religious = superiors, 
knights and ladies of the Holy Sep 
ulchre of Jerusalem, and a large con 
course of the faithful greeted the ar 
rival of His Eminence Cardinal 
Canali. 

The Solemn Pontifical Mass was 
preceded by the traditional presenta 
for the lamps which 
burn continuously throughout the 


tion of olive oil 





vear at the tomb of Saint Francis 
This vear the presentation was made 
by the municipality of Aquila. In 
the ervpt beneath the lower church 
the mavor \quila poured pure 
olive oil into a lamp suspended in 
front of the tomb of the Seraphi 
Saint and then lighted it, where it 
will burn without ceasing all the 
vear long. 

At the papal altar of the lower 
church Pontifical Mass was sung by 
His Eminence the Cardinal, Protect 
or of the Friars Minor Conventual 
The chant of the Mass was rendered 
in an exquisite manner by the cele 
brated choir of the Sacro Convento 
After the singing of the Gospel, His 
Eminence preached an eloquent and 
moving sermon on the virtues and 
example of Saint Francis of Assisi. 
Speaking of the humility of the 


Poverello, His Eminence said, “The 
humility that Saint Francis preaches, 
presupposes justice nourished by 
that faith which humbles the proud 
and exalts the humble, which repudi- 
ates the spirit of dissipation and cul 

tivates the spirit of edification, 
which in the moral and_ spiritual 
rectitude of the people preserves 
their best energies, which conse 

crates work, not as a means of sub- 
jection, but as an inspiration of lib- 
eration and of dignity, of well being 
ind of progress for the individual, 
for the family, and for society 

\fter pointing out the character 

istics of the modern spirit, the Card 

inal concluded his sermon by exhort 

ing all to pursue the spirit of Christ 
after the example of St. Francis. “It 
is of no avail,” said His Eminence, 
“te come to Assisi in search of peace 
if this peace is not founded on the 
Gospel of Christ, as St. Francis 
teaches us. He admonishes us that 
to enjoy peace we must draw close 
to Jesus Christ, as he himself did, 
and as is taught by the Franciscan 
way of life. That is why once again 
we have come to Assisi—that Saint 
Francis, by his powerful protection, 
by his luminous example, and by his 


efficacious instruction may restore to 
us or may confirm us in the grace of 
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God, and that in the grace of God he 
may give us his holy peace.” 

When the Mass had been conclud- 
ed, the large throng of people in at- 
tendance assembled in the piazza of 
the lower church to hear addresses 
by the Minister of Public Education 
for Italy and the mayor of Aquila. 
At luncheon the Friars Minor Con- 
vestual were hosts to more than 
three hundred ecclesiastic and lay 
guests who gathered in the great re- 
fectory of the Sacro Convento, with 
His Eminence the Cardinal presid- 
ing. The only address of the oc- 
casion was made by the Very Rev- 
erend Bede Hess, Minister General 
of the Friars Minor Conventual. 
Having thanked the many distin- 
guished representatives of Church 
and State for their presence, this 
American successor of St. Francis 
as head of the Franciscan Order ex- 
horted all to a cultivation of that 
humility which characterized Saint 
Francis, as it did his Divine Model 
and Master, and as it must be the 
distinguishing mark of every true 
Christian. 

In the afternoon the faithful con- 
vened again in and around the ba- 
silica of Saint Francis for the bless- 
ing of Assisi and of the world with 
the relic of the saint. This blessing 
was bestowed by His Eminence 
Cardinal Canali. The day’s cere- 
monies were brought to a_trium- 
phant conclusion with Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament. As the 
people left the basilica, they were 
presented with sprigs of olive 
branch, that symbol of peace and of 
hope, which had been touched to the 
tomb of him who was a messenger 
of peace and herald of hope. 





NOTICE 


The growth of our Religious Com- 
munity and its manifold activities in 
missionary and other works, entails a 
vast t of corr e with a 
consequent heavy outlay for postage. We 
will be grateful if our friends will re- 
member this fact and enclose a few extra 
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He Hessian Hills, the birth- 
place of the immortal authors 
of Grimm’s fairy tales and 
the home of the real Baron von 
Munchhausen, were deeply cov- 
ered with snow. The storm had 
raged unabated for three days and 
ights and finally it ceased 
snowing and the thermometer 


And Christmas Came Again 


By Ludwig Grein 
k 


on either side. On the second floor c 


el into storage until the next morn- 


were the living quarters for the sta- ing. 


tion master. The forest came to 


within fifty vards of the north of the ticket and 


the tracks, while south from there 
a sloping hill was divided into many 
terraces where the villagers in the s 


“Of course, just let me put away 
these papers and 
hen I'll be with you.” 
A full moon stood high in the 
ky as the two men left the storage 
room. The station master went 





dropped rapidly until it was 


near zero. A_ bright moon 


looked on a_ beautiful land 
scape and one wondered no 
brothers 
Grimm found the material for 
their fairy tales 

\ local 
hrough the 
1iome late shoppers and other 


longer where the 


train hastened 
t night to bring 
| 

travelers who wanted to visit 
their relatives or friends. Some 
of the passengers were dozing. 
while others had their faces 
close to the windows to watch 
the ever-changing scenery. 

A few villages were close to 
the tracks and the people in 
the train could see lighted 
windows—other villages were 
built uphill, but 
every house seemed to be illu 
minated. This was an unusual 
event at this time of night, but 
then Christmas Eve was only 


there also, 





At Christmas 


At Christmas, for a little spell 

Youth reigns; the hoary oaks have flung 
Their mistletoe aloft to tell 

December that the world is young. 


Such magic fills the thronging town 

Sparkling with scarlet, flecked with gold— 
That none shall mark, when the sun goes down 
Of all that crowd, where none is old. 


The years to come, the years that pass, 
The tears—at Christmas-time they seem 
Like shadows, darkling in a glass, 
Unseen by youth, to age a dream. 


The spirit of a Child draws near; 
Unbar your doors then, set them wide; 
Then, in the stillness, you shall hear 
A Child come in, at Christmas-tide. 


—Julia W. Wolfe. 


to his living quarters, while the 
peddler followed the road 
tracks. After 
about two hundred yards he 
came to a fork in the road. One 


alongside the 


part zig-zagged into the valley 
to the village after which the 
station was named—the other 
one led across the tracks and 
uphill into the forest to a 
neighboring town about seven 
miles distant 

Herr Silberstein intended to 
visit this town and the near-by 
monastery Amoeneburg, where 
he had to deliver the large par- 
cel which contained a statue of 
(ur Mother of Sorrows. But 
since it was quite late he de- 
ided to look for sleeping quar- 
ters in the village inn down the 
hill, where he had stopped on 
previous trips. 

The next morning, before 
the rising sun had overpow- 
ered the shadows of night, the 
peddler left the inn and made 








two days off. The villagers 
were busy cleaning, decorating 


Christmas trees and baking cookies 


and cakes. 


Just then the pace of the train 
slackened and a few minutes later the 
the big locomotive came to a grind- 
ing stop, emitting a few more puffs 
of steam as if it were disgusted to 
stop at so small a station nestled on 


the side of a large hill. 


There was only a small building 
with an office and a waiting room on 
one side, and on the other side was 
a large storage room with a ramp 


valley raised a meager crop during 
the summer. 

A Jewish peddler emerged from 
halting train and dragged his 
cumbersome knapsack and a large 
parcel toward the exit where the 
station master functioned as ticket 
collector after he had given the train 
the right of way. 

“Hello, Herr Silberstein,” he 
hailed the only arrival. The ped- 
dler returned the greeting and in- 
quired whether he could put his par- 


his way slowly uphill toward 
the forest. 
had been tramped down by farmers 


The snow on the road 


who had brought many loads of 
timber to the small railroad station. 

On his last trip he had peddled 
his wares in the village where he had 
lodged, but the people had given him 
cold stares and made all kinds of in- 
sulting remarks. Some of them had 
inquired whether he was making 
one hundred or one thousand per 
cent profit. 

While he walked, he pondered 


372 k 


upon the weakness of a world which 
had been more or less turbulent since 
While 
he had noticed and 


the beginning of time he 
Was a little boy 

, 
experienced that there was a world 
of difference between him and the 





other boys who called themselves 
Christians \s he grew into man- 
hood, he realized that the Christians 
were far from  united—especially 
here in the Hessian Hills where 
Catholic and Protestant villages and 
towns were intermingled, there was 
quite a difference from one village 
to another 

Reaching the edge of the forest, 


the peddler stopped in amazed sur- 


prise. Tall pine trees, intermingled 
to the 
Some of the 
had the 


sun on the previous day, but the in 


with underbrush, came close 
the 


been 


road snow on 


branches melted by 
tense cold following the mild weath- 
er had frozen the water into icicles 
Only 
mother nature could create such a 


of many shapes and sizes 
beautiful scene, and the rising sun 
gave the illusion of looking on a gi- 
gantic display of jewels. 

About an hour later he reached 
and he 
paused on top of the hill to enjoy 
the Deep 
down in the vallev was a small town 


the other side of the forest, 


magnificent panorama. 
which had survived many centuries 
but 
tery 


was now outside the main ar- 
the 
old, medieval houses and a crumbled 


of commerce and traffic 


fortress-wall bore silent witness of 
a rich historical past. 

Looking across the valley to the 
south, he could see the ancient mon- 
astery of Amoeneburg high on top 
of a hill surrounded by the houses 
of the village which had the same 
-only a few miles from there 
is Marburg where the remains of 
St. Elizabeth oddly enough, 
kept ina Protestant church. 


name 


are, 


Herr Silberstein undecided 
whether he should stay on the road, 
or whether he should take a short- 
cut across the fields, and thus save 
himself a few miles of walking 
Finally he decided to do the latter, 
because this gave him a chance to 
visit the miller in the valley outside 


was 
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the town—he 
good customer. 

After he had walked half a mile, 
he began to feel sorry that he had 
left he 
had to climb through snow drifts— 


had always been a 
the road, because at times 


then again he stepped into holes 
which had been hidden by the snow 





Gods Valleys 


I wandered through God's valleys, 
And marveled at their plan; 
My heart was filled with wonder, 


That He cared so much for man. 


He gave the earth such beauty, 
And took so great a care, 

To see that all was perfect, 
That all the world was fair. 


And seeing all this beauty, 
How can we doubt His love; 

Or that earth is just a shadow, 
Of greater things above. 


—By Harriet Markham Gill 





This happened again as he went 
down a steep incline, but this time 
he was unable to rise—his left ankle 
hurt terribly. 

\nother half a mile and he would 
have reached the dwelling of Herr 
the the old- 
fashioned water mill. The peddler 
realized that he was in a precarious 
position, 


Becker, owner of 


Days might pass before 
someone used this old field-road, and 
a small ridge covered with bushes 
prevented the people at the 
from seeing far in his direction. 


mill 


A few feet to the left was a huge 
boulder, somewhat tilted to one side, 
providing a natural shelter against 
wind and cold. After a few at- 
reached this spot, and 
then he took a blanket out of his 
pack and put it around his legs 
while he leaned against the boulder. 

Right to his left was a little way- 


tempts he 


side station where the town’s pe 

ple, when working in the fields, paid 
homage to Our Lady of Sorrows 
Monks had erected this station many 
years previously to show their grati 
tude for the gifts of food they had 


received from the people of this 
neighborhood. 
Che peddler noticed that the 


statue looked exactly like the one he 
He also remem- 
people 
the and 
A strange thought 


had in his parcel. 
| the 
front of 


ered seeing kneeling 


down in statue 
praving earnestly 
struck him. He stretched his arms 
toward the Lady in Blue while he 
said fervently: 

“Will you please send someone to 
help me? Not for my sake, but my 
and little 


need me very badly—thevy’re anx 


wife my three children 
iously waiting in the big city.” 
Herr Becker was busy in his mill 
making a few adjustments while 
the cold spell prevented him from 
using the water power. His large 
St. Bernard dog trailed him wher- 
ever he went and waited patiently 
until the job was completed. Sud- 
denly the dog lifted its head and 
Then it 
walked toward the door and looked 
expectantly at Herr Becker. The 
latter was very much puzzled by 
this behavior, but he decided to fol- 


low the dog 


gave a few sharp barks 


He put on his old ov- 
ercoat and opened the door. The 
dog went straight to the field road 
with its master following. 

Ten minutes later they found the 
peddler, and the miller, being a very 


strong man, carried him to_ his 
house. About an hour later the 
quickly-called doctor arrived and 


ordered the injuretl man to bed— 
then he bandaged his foot. After 
that, Frau Becker brought in a 
large tray loaded with good food. 

Later Herr Becker entered 
the room and explained to the ped- 
dler that his dog had been responsi- 
ble for finding him. Herr Silber- 
stein had a strange light in his eyes, 
but he said nothing of his talk with 
the Lady in Blue. 


on, 


The miller reported further that 
the statue had been delivered at the 
monastery, and all the other goods 











rows 

many 

7rati 
had 


this 


the 
e he 
1em- 
‘ling 
and 
ivht 
rms 


he 











bought by the people of 


been 
town as they heard of the ped 
er’s plight. 
purse filled with silver coins, The 


Then he handed him 


jured man had tears in his eves 
he listened and then he replied 
\ few weeks ago I tried to sell 
me of my goods in the village on 
e other side of the forest, but the 
people answered my efforts with in 
sulting remarks, and now you're giv 
g me shelter and settling my busi 
ss affairs. I don’t understand be 
cause I’m only a poor Jew.” 
Herr Becker pointed to a crucifix 
id replied: “His coming has start 
ed the period of Christendom, where 
there is neither Jew nor Greek, and 
there is neither slave nor freeman 
For all are one in Christ.” 
rhen he pulled up a chair, seated 
himself comfortably, and explained 
what had happened in Bethlehem so 
many vears ago. “And in commem 
oration of this event we celebrate 
( 


iristmas, the feast of the birth of 
Christ our Savior,” concluded the 
miller 


Thirty-two years later, on Christ 
mas of 1945, Herr Becker was an 
old man, broken in body but not in 
spirit. Fate had dealt him terrible 
His wife had been killed in 


an accident, his daughter had lost 


blow Be 


her life in an air-raid, and his son 
had joined the S. S. Guards at the 


beginning of the war. The Ameri- 
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arrested him and he 


can army had 





ng trial with many otl 


The old man was alone in the 


large house, but true to the age-old 





» had decorated a Christ 


mas tree, and now, on Christmas 





to the Lord like 
one who is on good terms with Him 
He wondered whether the Good 
Shepherd would give his son an 
other chance to become a_ useful 
member of society and save his 
soul—he also needed him very much 
to till the fields and thus help raise 
food for the starving people of Ger 
many 

Loud and insistent knocking on 
the outside door interrupted the 
meditating man. Opening the door 
he faced an American officer and 
before he could ask any questions, 
the visitor started to talk 

“I’m the son of Samuel Silber- 
stein, the man whom you rescued 
and sheltered on a Christmas Eve 
many years ago.” 

Herr Becker bowed and invited 
the American to come inside. When 
both were seated he pointed ‘at the 
officer’s insignia, while he said 

“Samuel Silberstein was a Ger 
man Jew and you're an American 
and a Christian chaplain at that 


What’s the meaning of this?” 


“Some months after my father 


had been at vour house, he went te 
America with his whole family. My 


father had never told vou the whole 


SINT 73 






story of that day He was quite 
sure that no one would find him in 
the field until after Christmas. In 
his desperation he praved to Our 


Lady of Sorrows, of which he saw 
i statue in the near-by shrine.” 
‘And I thought all along that my 


log alone had been resp msible for 


finding vour father,” exclaimed 
Herr Becker 
i ft 


“his almost miraculous rescue and 


“continued the voung priest, 





your outstanding act of charity 
opened my father’s eves and he and 
his family became converts to the 
Catholic Faith.” 

“I’m more than delighted to hear 


this, but why did you come to see 
me now?” the old man wanted to 
know 

“T wanted to thank vou again for 
vour kindness and repay vou in a 
small way. Your son is waiting out 
side in my car.” 

“You mean he’s 

“He's free until his trial, and 
since he isn’t accused of any crimes, 
he may be completely exonerated.” 

At midnight, 
the church announced the joyful 


when the bells of 


tidings of Christmas, the three men 
were still together. They knelt in 
prayer and while thanking the Lord 
for their many blessings, added a 
prayerful petition to Our Lady of 
Sorrows to intercede for the whole 
nation and bring about a renaissance 
of Christian ideals and worship in 


(sermanyv. 
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The Little Poor Man of Assisi has a message for everyone in the world today. His times 
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The Eucharist : Our Life 


By Theodore C. P. Vermilye 


XIT. 
WHY “LIVE THE MASS”? 


I; ARLY two thousand years 

ago, our Lord said of Him 

self: “I am the Way, the 
Truth and the Life.” Today, over 
all the earth, the same divine Voice 
resounds; the same divine claim is 
advanced. Today, with equal force 
and certitude, Christ’s Mystical 
3ody proclaims: “I am the divine 
Pathway, leading to the Father; I 
am the repository of divine Truth, 
bringing knowledge of the Father; I 
possess the plentitude of divine Life, 
bestowing union with the Father.” 
Jesus Christ is “the same yesterday, 
today and forever.” He and His 
Church are one; are equally divine. 
He and His Church are and bestow 
method, rectitude and vitality. 

Because the Mystical Body is the 
temporal and spatial extension of 
our Lord, the Catholic Church IS 
Jesus Christ: the eternal continua- 
tion of His Incarnation. Because 
Christ is unique, being both God 
and Man, His Church is unique, be- 
ing both divine and human, It is 
not a human organization, clothed 
with divine attributes but a divine 
organism, functioning in humanity. 
The incarnate Jesus had but one 
purpose upon earth: to set mankind 
upon “The Way”; illumine mankind 
with His Truth; permeate mankind 
with His Life. The Church like- 
wise has but one purpose. She ex- 
ists and functions only to further, 
fulfill and fructify the orienting, il- 
luminating and vivifying mission of 
Jesus Christ to all the world. 

The sequence of Christian initia- 
tion, nurture, growth and comple- 
tion is logical and evident. The Way, 
or method, first must be accepted 
and embarked upon. Adherence to 
and direction along the Way must 


CARITAS 





depend upon true and able 


> 


Vitality sufficient to endure, survive, 
progress and triumph must inform, 


motivate, sustain and propel the pil 
grim. Man unaided is quite help 


1 


evolve the truth or generate the Life 


essential to his progress toward God, 


his attainment of God, and his per 





What is the Mass? What other 
names has it? Why is the Euchar- 
ist a Sacrifice? Who is the Priest- 
Victim? Who shares His Priest- 
houd? What is the “Priesthood of 
the Laity”? These are serious and 
important questions, affecting the 
life of every Catholic. Most peo- 
ple, lacking leisure for study, are 
deprived of knowledge vital to an 
intelligent and active participation 
in the life of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. In this series of articles, 
of which this is the final, a few 
of the answers are given in “‘cap- 
sule” form. The author will gladly 
supply reading lists to interested 
persons, and will be happy to dis- 
cuss related questions by letter. Ad- 
dress him in care of The Lamp, 
enclosing a three cent stamp for 
return. 











guidance. 


less. Alone, he cannot map the Way, 


fected being in union with God. To 
reach union with Divinity, the path 
must be divinely planned. To main- 
tain a true progression upon “The 
Way,” man must be enabled to fol- 
low divine Truth. To withstand and 
overcome the rigors of the Way, he 
must be sustained by supernatural 
Life. And without her divinely- 
ordered participation in divine Life, 
the soul of man cannot complete and 
perfectly fulfill her life, in full and 
perfect union with the Life of God. 
Secause Jesus Christ is the fully 
perfect and complete God-Man, 
uniting within His Sacred Person 
the perfectly holy nature of God and 
the whole nature of perfect Man, 
His Life and Truth form the essen- 
tial reagent by virtue of which our 
natures are transmuted through 
union with Him. By this mystery, 
we are “made partakers of His Di- 
vinity Who deigned to become par- 
Because 
man is both a spiritual and a mate- 


taker of our humanity.” 


rial being, he must attain to perfec- 
tion by the use of spiritual means 
which are clothed and conveyed by 
material forms. In His incarnate 
Body, our Lord ordained and em- 
powered these Means. In His Mys- 
tical Body, He supplies and applies 
them. They are His Sacraments. 
The Sacraments essential to the 
“Christed” life of the soul are Bap- 
tism and the Eucharist. The former 
hestows upon the soul Christ's Life 
and Truth, and places her in “The 
Way.” The latter, being the sacra- 
mental embodiment of divine Life 
and Truth (because it IS their di- 
vine Author and Bestower) trans- 
forms the soul, making it an “Other 
Christ” fully endowed with His 
true Life; firmly maintained upon 
His true Way; fittingly equipped 
and prepared to tread that Way, un- 
til it attains to perfect and abiding 




















God, the Father AI- 


union with 
mighty, through, with and_ in” 
Christ and the Holy Ghost, to real- 


ize therein the end and purpose of 
being, “through endless ages of 


ges 
age 


The Eucharist is not only the 
chief of all the Sacraments. It is 
also the Christian Sacrifice, of which 
Jesus Christ is at once the Victim 
and the Priest. In His incarnate 
Sody, He offered that Sacrifice once 
for all, in a bloody manner, upon 
the Altar of the Cross. In His Mys 
tical Body, He offers it daily, in an 
unbloody manner, upon the altars of 
the earthly Church. In His as- 
cended and glorified heavenly state, 
He offers it unceasingly “upon the 
altar on high,” where “the divine 
Majesty of Almighty God" looks 
upon this “pure, holy and spotless 
Victim with a propitious and serene 
countenence, and accepts it.” In ac- 
cepting the Sacrifice of Christ, God 
also accepts your sacrifice of self 
because you are “in Christ” and He 
in vou, by reason of your faith and 
trust in Him, vour obedience to 
Him, and your sacramental partici- 
pation of Him. As a living, func- 
tioning member of His Mystical 
Body, an organic part of His mys- 
tical but actual incarnate extension 
in time and space, you “no longer 
live but Christ lives in you”; you 
are no longer “you” but an “Other 
Christ.” And because Christ is in- 
separably united with the Father, 
and you are intimately united with 
Christ, it follows that your end and 
purpose must be final and unending 
union with the Father. That union 
will be advanced and perfected in 
so far as you place no obstacle in its 
way, and strive to conform your 
will to that of Christ. 


The Sacrament-Sacrifice of the 
Eucharist commemorates, re-pre 
sents and communicates not only the 
Passion and Death of Christ but al 
so His Incarnation and Life, His 
every thought, word and deed from 
the moment in which His Immacu- 
late Mother pronounced Her “Fiat,” 
to the moment in which His Al- 
mighty Father accepted and ap- 
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Fairest of creatures, sweet Mystical Rose, 
Pray for us sinners, O Mother most dear! 

Pure as the sunlight on new-fallen snows, 
Look on us, plead for us, wandering here! | 
Virgin of virgins; meek, undefiled, | 
Pray for us, plead for us, Mother most mild! 
| 


| Mary Immaculate | 


Guide of the voyager, bright Morning Star, 
By thy prayers succour us, Virgin renowned! 
Comfort of Christians, enthroned afar, 
Hark to our litany, Mary, star-crowned! 
Queen of the Rosary, hope of our race, 
Pray for us, plead for us, Mother of Grace! 
—Clarence M. Lindsay 








proved the sacrificial Life and 
Death of the Eternal Son: the cru- 
cified, risen, ascended and glorified 
God-Man. Christ’s whole life was 
an offering of Holy Mass because 
His whole life was perfectly con- 
formed to the Will of God. His 
full oblation of Self, in lifelong will 
and intention; His perfect consecra- 
tion of power, in lifelong effort and 
achievement; His complete com 
munication of life, in lifelong ado- 
ration and petition; these constitut 
ed His “full, perfect and sufficient 
Sacrifice, Oblation and Satisfaction” 
of His whole Being, offered to the 
eternal glory of God, and for the 
eternal At-one-ment of the world 
Jesus Christ “lived the Mass.” 
Because your Lord lived the 
Mass, and because vou are an 
“Other Christ,” you also live the 
Mass. You are united with Christ 
upon His “Way,” provided with the 
suiding wisdom of His Truth, and 
filled with the irresistable power of 
His Life. Pecause vou are an in 
tegral, living cell in the Mystical 
Body of Christ, vou are enabled to 
function spiritually, not of yourself 
but “through Him, and with Him, 
and in Him.” His unitive adoration 
of the Father is effectively made 
yours by praving and sacrificing in 
closest union with Him, in the 
sacred community of His Mystical 
Body, the Catholic Church. In 
obeving Christ’s dying injunction: 
“Do This, Eat, Drink,” vou are 


uniting yourself with Him in His 
sacrificial Life and Death: are en 
abling Him to impute to you the 
merits of that Life and Death, there- 
by reconciling you with and uniting 
you to the Father. And your best 
method of offering this unitive ado 
ration is to “Pray the Mass.” But 
this method of praying involves and 
necessitates a complimentary method 
of living. 


If you “pray the Mass,”’ you must 


also “live the Mass.” As you pra\ 

and sacrifice with Christ in the uni 

tive, sacred community of His One 
Church, you must equally live and 
serve with Him in the universal 
brotherhood of His “fone world.” 
You can live the Mass by making a 
loving oblation to God of every 
mortification, disappointment, re- 
buke and insult; of every joy, suc 

cess, honor, hope and intention. In 
spirit, place all these upon the paten 
of vour pravers and offer them, 1 

union with the perfect Oblation of 
Christ's sufficient Sacrifice. All your 
efforts for vourself, your loved ones 
and your fellowmen, all of yout 
lifelong acts, can he consecrated to 
the service of God, to His honor 
and glory. Your love and affection. 
vour faith, hope, charity, peace, jos 
and good will; all can serve to com 
municate God to others. Thus you 
can indeed act as an “Other Christ”; 
thus offer gifts to God; thus proffer 
the Gift of God to men. Thus you 
can acceptably “Live the Mass.” 


“Portrait of Don 2uinote” 


By Aune Tansey 


NLY for Gilbert K. Chester- 

ton’s stirring poem Lepanto, 

that epic battle might be to 
the average person today just an- 
other battle—a dry, dusty encounter 
in one of the crusades. The name 
of the leader of the expedition, Don 
John of Austria, might merely evoke 
the disinterest that is generally felt 
today for a medieval knight. Ches- 
terton’s genius makes the battle live 
in glory sufficient to thrill any gen- 
eration, and as the name “Don John 
of Austria” possesses a natural po- 
etic swing, and as Chesterton took 
full advantage of its cadence, Don 
John of Austria emerges a hero to 
any reader of the poem. 

The poem mentions in passing 
that one of the soldiers of fortune 
lost an arm at Lepanto. He was 
Miguel de Cervantes. Chesterton 
would never have picked Cervantes 
out for special mention if Cervantes 
hadn’t won fame in his own right 
through a book which he wrote, that 
has become one of the greatest class 
ics of the world. Who hasn’t read 
of Don Quixote’s adventures and 
chuckled at the humor in the book? 
Indeed Don Quizote became so pop- 
ular in the world that people forgot 
he was the result of the imagination 
of Miguel de Cervantes, who was 
one of the most ill-fated Spaniards 
who ever lived. 

The life story of Cervantes is one 
of grim and ironic tragedy. It is the 
story of a man who fell heir to the 
sins of man and needed the redemp- 
tion of the Cross for his salvation. 
He began his public life in a blaze of 
glory at Lepanto when the Christian 
world was saved from destruction at 
the hands of the Turks. He ended 
his life in the simple brown habit of 
the Franciscans. 

Cervantes was no child of the 
street. He came of a good family 


of Toledo, was born in October, 
1547, at Alcala de Henares and was 
baptized at the Church of Santa 
Maria. Very little is known of his 
vouth except that at the age of 
eleven he was taken on trips to Ma- 
drid and Segovia where he attended 
the theatre. The plavs which he 
saw had quite an influence on his 
life. When Cervantes was fourteen 
he thrilled with the rest of the town 
over the fact that royalty was pres- 
ent. Don John of Austria was at- 
tending the University at Alcala de 
Henares. At that time voung Mi 
guel was a very obscure student him 
self. He formed a great admiration 
for the voung Prince from Austria 

The education of Cervantes how 
ever was not destined to be in aca 
demic halls. He was sent to Italy 
to earn his living in the house of 
Cardinal Acquaviva. There his du 
ties consisted of the dual posts of 
valet and clerk. It was an education 
and a privilege to be in Rome so 
Cervantes had no idea of complain 


3 


ing 
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From the Cardinal’s house Cer- 
vantes graduated into the army. His 
people before him for generations 
had fought the Moors. Islam was 
hecoming a threat once again. The 
Pope called upon the Christian 
world to stop the menace but he was 
a voice crying in the wilderness. 
Finally Don John of Austria rose to 
the Pope’s plea and took over the 
leadership of the Papal fleet. Young 
Miguel Cervantes decided to follow 
his hero; he joined the forces of 
Don Juan and went off to meet the 
Turk with the Pope’s blessing ring- 
ing in his ears. 

The fleet of Islam was discovered 
one Sunday in October and by the 
time the sun sank in the West the 
greatest battle for the preservation 
of Christianity had been won. On 


the hospital ship however Miguel de 
Cervantes lay desperately wounded 
with two chest injuries and the loss 
of his left arm. He was taken to 
the hospital at Naples where week 
after week he ran a high tempera- 
ture and death seemed imminent 
The vouth, a 24-vear-old Spaniard, 
fought as hard for his life as he had 
fought the Turks at Lepanto. His 
heroism there had won him a dis 
tinguished conduct record and an in 
crease in pay under the personal sig 
nature of his hero, Don John 

Cervantes recovered from his 
wounds. The war was over and 
having had enough of foreign places 
the discharged veteran started for 
home. In his pockets he had letters 
of recommendation from important 
people to even more important and 
influential people in Spain. It looked 
as thouch life was about to brighten 
up considerably for the soldier who 
had sacrificed an arm for the tri- 
umph of Christianity. Those influ- 
ential people to whom he was being 
introduced and recommended would 
secure him a good, well-paying posi- 
tion. Some historical reports claim 
he even had a letter to the king. If 
that was so then of course Cervantes 
was “made.” His future was as- 
sured, 

The homeward voyage continued 
without an incident. Cervantes and 
his brother, who had joined Miguel 
at Naples, were in sight of the home 
shores of Spain. Soon the hero of 
Lepanto would be delivering his let- 
ter to the king. Unfortunately how- 
ever the life of Miguel de Cervantes 
was never to follow the course of a 
fairy tale. 

A storm arose and the ship was 
unable to land. Out of the storm 
rode a fleet of Barbary pirates. A 
sharp battle ensued. The Spaniards 
lost and to a man were taken prison- 


























ers, thrown into chains and carried 

\lgeria where they were sold into 
slavery. All the others were just 
linary prisoners and_ therefore 
me in for only ordinary attention. 


the pockets of Cervantes how- 
ever were letters to important peo- 
ple in Spain and from important 
people in Italy. A man with such cre 


ntials must be a very important 
man to his country and therefore 
could be held for a very high ran- 
som, reasoned the pirates. 

It was a most unfortunate stroke 
of luck for the young, penniless 
Spaniard who had only a mother and 
several sisters back in Spain who 
were too poor to pay a high ransom 
for him. The letters which were to 
establish him in life became instead 
the cause of vears of slavery for 
him. 

Year by vear those prisoners held 
at lower ransom because of their in- 
significance bade Cervantes good 
bye and started for home. The ran- 
som for Miguel's brother was low 
and soon Cervantes saw him depart. 
He and the others could only prom- 
ise Miguel to do all they could for 
him 

Realizing there would never be 
enough money gathered to free him, 
Cervantes began to devise plans of 
escape. However, he could not see 
the idea of getting away himself and 
leaving Christian friends behind, so 
his plans involved the freeing of all 
the slaves in the area. Naturally 
such a scheme was bound to fail 

When the first attempt failed Cer 

intes was sentenced to 2,000 lashes, 
hut the larger part of his sentence 
Was commuted for the reason that 
ransom money might some day be 
gathered. He was never consigned 
to the gallev either for the same 
reason. Ransom could not be col 
lected for a dead slave. 

\fter the failure of his second 
grand attempt at escape Cervantes 
was nevertheless sentenced to be 
hanged. The executioner’s rope was 
about his rieck when the Bey relent- 
ed. Again the papers had saved his 
life. 

After five vears of captivity the 
family of Cervantes had begged, 
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borrowed and sold enough posses- 
sions to buy off Miguel and he 
started for home. There more trag- 
edy awaited him. He was charged 
with treachery towards the Chris 
tians by the very men who had 
slipped off selfishly themselves with 
out a thought of what might happen 
to those left hehind because of their 
actions. Cervantes was brought to 
trial but was acquitted. 

After twelve vears of exile, crip- 
pled and thirty-three vears old, Cer- 
vantes found an uncertain future be- 
fore him. The country was in a state 
of economic decline. His letters of 
introduction were gone. In addition 
to his other trials there remained the 
debts that had been incurred for his 
ransom. The family was in desper- 
ate circumstances and Cervantes was 
forced by honor to support them all. 

Ill health and the loss of his arm 
prevented Cervantes from earning a 
He failed and failed, 
each failure sending him deeper and 


good living 


deeper into gloom. On top of it all 
was the burning, tantalizing desire 
to write while he had no time to 
write. His nerves were shattered by 
trving to throttle the genius that was 
in him while at the arduous tasks of 
making a living. 

Of all jobs to accept the best that 


Cervantes could manage to obtain 





was the hated one of tax collector 
But he had married and had a small 
daughter, in addition to his wife, 
He did things 
to make monev which were not to 


mother and sisters 


his credit and did not, or could not 
add to his prestige. 

very spare moment was devoted 
to writing. He jotted down expert 
ences here and experiences there. As 
tax collector he saw a very seam\ 
side of life. His travels about the 
country added to his store of knowl 





edge of human weakness and_ the 
irony of life. The years passed pain 
fully while Cervantes wrote chapter 
after chapter and tore each one up 
as soon as it was written. It was 
not until he was fifty-eight, which 
was quite advanced in those days, 


that the first glimmerings of success 
began to break the dark clouds over 
Cervantes’ horizon. The first part 


of his book “Don Quixote” was pub 
lished. It brought him fame all of 
a sudden. People laughed at the 
antics of Don Quixote, at his mis- 
fortunes, at the way he met disaster. 

For eleven years Cervantes en- 
joved the life of a successful author, 
but success had come too late. He 
was too old to enjoy the laurels and 
he had had too many heartaches to 
know how to lighten his heart and 
be happy. Besides he had a lot of 
sins to atone for. He had done 
many dishonorable things through 
the vears of his drudgery. They 
weighed too heavily on his con- 
science to give him any peace or 
sense of happiness. 

Cervantes solved his — spiritual 
problems by joining the Franciscan 
order as a lay brother. Again he 
had poverty, but of such a different 
nature! He made his peace with 
God and returned humbly to the 
Church which he had scorned and 
derided during some of the vears of 
his life. The Church received him 
back, as it does all repentant sinners 
Nor did his superiors forget that he 
had given an arm at Lepanto for the 
preservation of Christianity. It may 
have been the gift of the arm to God 
in battle that brought him the grace 
of repentance before it was too late. 

The reconciliation to the Church 
and his entrance to the monastery 
came none too soon He wore the 
habit of Saint Francis for a few 
short weeks. He died in the mon 
astervy and was buried in the ceme 
terv of the monks, clad in the habit 
which he had donned at the very end 
of his life. 

After his death the work of Cer 
vantes all came to light and attained 
a popularity in Spain that ts un 
equalled by that of any other work 
elsewhere. The Spanish people have 
made Don Quixote a national hero. 
He is the inspiration of their nation- 
al art. Cervantes had become a fig- 
ure of history in Spain. From the 
illiterates to the highest society he is 
Spain's writer and every generation 
is proud of him. His life was full 
of shadows, but out of his pain he 
gave the world a masterpiece of 
brightness. 





St. Laurence, Soldier of Christ 


By Titus Cranny, S.A. 
1K 


HIE battle is on! Eighty thou- 
sand Turks rush forward to 
crush the eighteen thousand 
Christians. It seems like certain 
slaughter but the Christian leader 
has no fear. Astride a horse because 
he is too weak to march, he calls his 
men to fight. See him, his beard 
blowing in the wind, with no protec- 
tion from the missles flying around 
him. His single support is a cruci- 
fix which he holds aloft to encour- 
age and to strengthen his soldiers. 
“Forward!” he cries, “Victorv is 
ours!” And amid the booming of 
the cannons, the shouts and screams 
of wounded and dying men, with ar 
rows and bullets piercing the air on 
every side, he goes forward to rout 
the Turks and save Europe from the 
onslaught of a Turkish invasion. It 
is the battle of Stuhlweissemburg 
(Alba Reale,) October 9-11, 1601, 
and the dynamic leader is the Capu- 
chin friar, Laurence of Brindisi. 
The scene on the battlefield is 
svmbolic of his life, a constant war- 
fare against the foes of Christ, and 
a conquest of evil forces through the 
Cross of the Savior. Laurence was 
a soldier of Christ, a man who won 
not merely a military battle, but who 
overcame in the far more important 
conflicts, those dealing with men’s 
souls. His life is one of the most 
interesting in the Franciscan order, 
one of extreme activity and of in- 
tense sanctity, one of splendid learn- 
ing and deep humility, one of world 
Iv renown and of genuine obscurity. 
Laurence was born in the ancient 
town of Brindisi on the Adriatic 
coast on July 22, 1559, and was giv- 
en the name of Julius Caesar. Asa 
child he was reared by God-fearing 
parents and educated by the Con- 
ventual Friars. When a vouth he 
determined to follow Christ. after 
the example of Francis of Assisi and 


accordingly sought admission into 
the Capuchin branch of the Francis- 
can Order. As a student he made 
wonderful progress in all his studies 
because of his keen intellect and his 
prodigious memory. At the age of 
twenty-three he was advanced to the 
holy priesthood and before long em- 
barked upon a life-work that was 
phenomenal. 

Because of his mastery of Hebrew 
he was commissioned by the Pope to 
preach to the Jews just two vears 
after ordination. Fach Saturday in 
the little church of St. Bartholomew 
across the Tiber in the Ghetto, the 
voung Capuchin could be seen teach- 
ing the people and using a Bible in 
their own tongue. Soon he was 
asked to preach before other groups 
of Jews and he went to Mantua, 
Ferrara, and other Italian cities 
Laurence attributed his ability in 
reading and speaking Hebrew to the 
intercession of Our Blessed Lady. 
“T know a man,” he said of himself, 
“still living and speaking who re- 
ceived the gift of Hebrew from the 
Blessed Virgin. Wishing to acquire 
a perfect knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures and particularly of the Vir- 
gin’s greatness he besought the Vir- 
gin herself to instruct him in the 
Hebrew tongue. Then, having fallen 
into a light sleep, he found himself, 
on awakening, a perfect master of 
it, so much so that the Jews inferred 
from his pronunciation that he be- 
longed to their own nation.” 

Nor was Laurence merely learned 
in Hebrew. He was accomplished 
in Svriac, Chaldaie, and Greek, and 
spoke French, Spanish, German, 
Italian, and Latin with marvelous 
fluency His knowledge of the 
Scriptures, of the Fathers, of The 
ology, and of Philosophy was as 
profound as it was humble. Laur- 
ence defended the Immaculate Con- 


ception of the Mother of God and 
supported the theses put forward by 
John Duns Scotus concerning the 
Incarnation of the Savior, namely, 
that Christ was willed from all eter- 
nity independently of Adam’s fall. 
So extensive was his knowledge of 
the Holy Bible that even the rabbis 
of our dav have called him the great- 
Plans are 
now in process to have him declared 
a doctor of the universal church. 
When in 1928 his works were ed- 
ited and published for the first time. 
more than three hundred vears after 


est exegete of his era. 


his death, the response on all sides 
was one of amazement and of admir- 
ation. Scholars and_ ecclesiastics 
were surprised to find such a wealth 
of theological lore in this man who 
had borne the mantle of obscurity 
for so long a time. 

Laurence’s learning was put to ex- 
traordinary service in his apostolate 
of preaching. Forty years he 
preached to the Jews under the com- 
mission of Gregory XIII, Clement 
VIII, and Paul V. Clement was 
wont to listen to him as he addressed 
the Jewish people on their Sabbath 
dav. At other times Laurence went 
to Padua, Verona, Venice, Genoa, 
Casale, Prague, and cities in Ger- 
many. It was the papal interest in 
the Jewish people that has led one of 
their own to sav: “Of all European 
Sovereigns, the Popes, with some 
exceptions, have pursued the most 
humane policy towards the Jews. In 
Italy and in Rome thev have been 
more rarely molested than in other 
countries; they have long inhabited 
in Rome a separate quarter of the 
citv, but this might have been orig- 
inally a measure at least as much of 
lindness as contempt, a remedy 
erainst insult rather than an exclu- 
sion from society.” 

In preaching to the Jewish people 
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Laurence always used a Hebrew 
Bible from which he read the pass- 
ages relating to the Messiah. Then 
he would comment on the text and 
point out how Christ was the ful 
fillment of the prophetic utterances 
To all he spoke with courtesy, ten- 
derness and charity, calling these 
people his “well-beloved brethren.” 

But if he was well received by 
the common folk, he was not 
by the rabbis. In Prague the 
rabbis became incensed with Lau 
rence’s success in preaching 
among the people and they deter- 
mined to best him in a discussion 
Armed with books and commen 
taries and learned treatises, they 
came to ridicule the Capuchin 
who stood before them with only 
a crucifix. But it was Laurence 
who won the debate. Again at 
Venice the same scene was en- 
acted 

Later on his work was extend 
ed to dissatisfied and rebellious 
Catholics. In Vienna he estab- 
lished a house with six friars, at 
the request of the Archduke Mat- 
thias. At Prague he established 
a house of the brethren amid the 
rejoicing of the Catholics who 
were comforted to have the sons 
of Francis among them. But the 
Hussites were of a different 
mind. They insulted these new- 
comers in their city, giving them 
the name bosassi (barefoot,) and 
reviled the religious, pulled their 
hoods, and finally tried to assas- 
sinate Laurence and his compan- 
ions. But Laurence weathered 
the storm and before he departed 
for the north, he had built a church 
of St. Francis in Prague. 

His work in Germany was to re 
fute Lutheranism. Again and again 
he ascended the pulpit to expose the 
errors of the Lutherans and to teach 
the truth of Catholicism. He laid 
bare Luther's inconsistencies and re 
vealed the glaring contradictions in 
his writings. Quoting from Luther’s 
“Preface” and from his “Exhorta- 
tion for Peace,” Laurence argued ad 
hominem to demonstrate that Lu- 
ther was unfit to be called a reform- 
er and that his life was far from be 


ing in compliance with the maxims 
of the pure and humble Christ. His 
method was to use simple and clear 
language, and follow a course which, 
although somewhat __ philosophic, 
stood midway between the oratori 
cal and scholastic methods, a pro 
cedure quite frequently employed by 
learned Catholic Doctors in their 


fry 


Drawing by Maurice Mathews, S. A 


treatises against heretics. The works 
were entitled “The Exposition of 
Martin Luther,” “The Exposition of 
the Lutheran Church and Doctrine,” 
and “The Exposition of Polvearp 
Laiser” (an influential Protestant 
leader at the time. ) 

One writer has said that “No one 
has written so forcefully as Saint 
Laurence _ his work is collossal 
and important, and especially admir 
able in the dogmatic parts.” To this 
a Capuchin Archbishop had added : 
“Even they who know the history of 
Luther profoundly will read this 


work with great profit. Here the 


saint again shows himself a_pro- 
found theologian, and an unconquer- 
able apologete. He leaves the here- 
tic no escape, he beats him with 
vigor, and knowing the heretical 
writings very well, Laurence uses 
them to confound the enemy. It is 
a stupendous work.” 
This “hammer of the Lutheran 
heresy” did not spare himself as 
he moved about Saxony, Bavaria, 
and the Imperial States in his ef- 
forts to offset the insidious work- 
ings of the “reformers.” Foes 
plotted against his life, others 
sought to have him ousted from 
the country, while the Protestant 
leaders did their utmost to under- 
mine the success of his preaching 
to the people. 
lo the soldier of Christ was 
n the highest honor of the 
Capuchin Order when he was 
chosen their General at the age 


| over 


of fortv-three. He travelle: 
all of Europe visiting the friars, 
encouraging them in the practice 
of their rule, and exhorting them 
to generosity in the service of 
God. He was known as “the holy 
general.” After his term expired, 
as he could not be induced to ac- 
cept another he again began his 
work of preaching. 
From his sermons to the Jew- 
ish people we have his “Explan- 
ation of Genesis,” a genuinely 
learned volume, of which the 
eminent Rabbi Tsaac Zolli has 
spoken thus: “Saint Laurence 
was not only a learned apologe’e, 
but also a man full of sentivient, 
as can be seen from pages of his 
Ex planatio . The edition of the 
Explanatio, which covers the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis. 1s pre 
pared in a manner bevond all pratse 
Profound and rich doctrine, great 
acumen, and a vivid sense of piety, 
render this treatise (written in ele 
vant Latin and adorned with varied 
information) truly attractive and 
useful. Saint Laurence is most 
praiseworthy as an exegete of the 
Old Testament.” 

But not only were his works and 
his writings among the Jews and 
the Lutherans valuable, but espe- 
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cially his work on Our Lady, the 
Mariale, which has been compared 
with the writings of St. Bernard and 
of St. Alphonsus Ligouri. In his 
love for Mary, Laurence followed in 
the steps of his Franciscan fore- 
bears, Francis, Bonaventure, and 
Duns Scotus, and combined beauty 
of sentiment with dogmatic truth. 
Of Mary’s intercession he wrote: 
“Because of his great love for 
(Queen Esther, King Assuerus said 
to her: ‘Ask of me what you will 
and I will give it to you, although it 
be half of my kingdom.’ But Christ 
loves His Virgin Mother infinitely 
more than King Assuerus loved 
Esther. What, then, shall He not 
do for Mary when she approaches 
Him to intercede for the Church?” 
Regarding the Immaculate Con- 
ception he explained that “Christ 
and Mary were both conceived im- 
maculate. In saying this we do not 
wish to imply that Mary is equal to 
Christ any more than the moon is 
equal to the sun. Christ is holy by 
nature. He is the spotless Holy of 
Holies, the Sun of Justice, the font 
of grace. Mary, on the other hand, 
is holy and sinless, but only because 
she received grace from Christ, just 
as the moon shines only because it 
receives light from the sun.” 
Towards the end of his life, in ad- 
dition to the office of Definitor Gen- 
eral, he was appointed by the Pope 
to mediate between the people of 
Savoy and Mantua. He likewise 
aided the people of Naples who 
longed to have their excessive taxa- 
tion mitigated. Even though Lau- 
rence was ill, they sent him on a 
deputation to the court of Philip ITI 
in October, 1618. The mission was 


_ 


a success, but Laurence was unable 
to return to his own country. He 
prophesied that he would not see his 
native land again, but that he would 
die in Lisbon. And so he died on 
July 22, 1619, at the age of sixty 
vears. 

Already under the pontificate of 
Urban VIII the rulers of Austria 
and of Bavaria pressed for Lau 
rence’s beatification and canoniza- 
tion. Cardinal Borghese likewise 
manifested special interest in the 





These Stall Not Pass 


Unchanged through all the ages, 
Through all the time of earth, 
Shall be the Christmas story, 
The wonder of Christ’s birth. 


Still shining over Bethlehem, 

Shall be the Christmas Star 

Where wise men, kings and shepherds 
Shall see it from afar. 


Still over on the hillside 

Shall be the empty tomb 

And in the hearts that worship, 
Christ’s Sacramental Room. 


—Edna E. King. 





matter. Events moved rather slow- 
lv, however, for he was not beatified 
until 1783. He was canonized in 
1881 under Leo XIII. 

Today Laurence is beginning to 
emerge from the backstage of ob- 
scurity which has not been rightly 
his and is assuming the role that 








Requiesrant in Pare 


We commend to the prayers of 
our readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Rev. Sr. Maria Magdelina. 

Christopher Donahue, Mrs. T. Burns, 
Martha Elliott, Thomas Malone, Mary 
Flynn Malone, Mary Rose Minogue, 
John Carrol, Catherine MeCarthy, 
Mary Hughs, Frank Carrol, George 
Sullivan, Mrs. Ruben Larkin, Mrs. 
Inize Hennessey, Mrs. Edward J. Price, 
Kathleen Morris Gibbs, Mrs. Anna 
Cullen, Dudley Digges, Mrs. Celia Lep- 
ernec, Thomas V. Aaron, John S. Me- 
Guigan, Miss Anna L. Sullivan, Wil- 
liam Caffrey, Ned Macken, Jane Boy- 
lan, Michael Daly, Anne Hughes 





must be accorded him as a poor and 
humble follower of Francis, a learn- 
ed student of Scripture and of The- 
ology, a soldier of Christ who waged 
war against the enemies of the 
Church on the battlefield as well and 
combatted the foes of Divine Truth 
in order to bring souls to God. Lau- 
rence is really one of the great lu- 
minaries of the Franciscan Order 
and if the opinions of experts may 
be accepted, then Laurence may 
well be added to the list of the Doc- 
tors of the Church. He was one 
of those men of whom Cardinal 
Newman wrote as “raised up by Al- 
mighty God for the accomplishment 
of His purposes. . men of acute 
and ready mind, with accurate 
knowledge of human nature, and 
large plans, and persuasive and at- 
tractive bearing, genial, sociable, and 
popular, endowed with prudence, 
patience, instinctive tact and decis- 
ion in conducting matters, as well 
as boldness and zeal.” 

Moreovér, what Pope Leo XIII 
declared at the canonization of the 
saint has a special message for our 
own times, confused, irreligious and 
somber as they are. “The memory 
of Blessed Laurence. . . . is now op- 
portunely revived amongst the peo- 
ple of the present day. This great 
servant of God, under the humble 
garb of St. Francis, possessed the 
choicest endowments and the lofti- 
est gifts of grace. His unceasing 
and marvelous labors, undertaken 
solely for the benefit of others, shed 
a splendid luster on the Seraphic 
Order, and indeed, on all the relig- 
ious orders which, though persecut 
ed and vilified by the impious of our 
dav, deserve the gratitude of human- 
ity... . Wherefore, in raising to the 
honors of the altar this great Fran- 
ciscan we are comforted by the hope 
that, through his aid, nations and 
princes may listen to the voice of 
the Church, and returning to the 
path of righteousness, may escape 
the dangers that menace them with 
irreparable ruin.” 


Saint Laurence was a valiant sol- 
dier for Christ and he is a stirring 
example to all engaged in the work 
of Church Unity. 








Shopping for Christmas 


HROUGH gossamer veils of 
sleep, Nora O'Malley sensed 
the unusual quiet; sounds 
from outside, passing cars, and the 
klopping hooves of the milk-wagon 
horse came muted, though 
wrapped in cotton-wool. Of course, 
that was it. 


as 


Nora slipped through 
the last shred of sleep, and turned 
eagerly toward the other bed. 

“Tim, it’s snowing!” 

The other bed stood with tight 
white counterpane ; empty. 

\t that Kllen came 
through the door with Nora’s cup 
ot coffee. “It’s eight, Miss O’Mal- 
lev. And this is the day you're go- 


moment 


ing shopping early vou said, before 
the stores get crowded.” 


“Ves.” 


The eagerness had fled 


from Nora's face, as she propped 
and 


herself against the 
drank her hot coffee 

“Tt’s real hard,” Ellen 
id, brushing a small drift from the 
sill the window. 
“Looks pretty, though. Mr. 
Tim always loved the first snow- 
storm! 


pillows, 
snowing 


before she closed 


How 


] can see him now, making 
believe he was shoveling paths, but 
it Was just an excuse to throw snow- 
balls.” Ellen stopped, and glanced 
anxiously at her emplovet That 
tongue of hers! 

Nora 


Her voice sounded tired. 


“Tim did love the snow,” 
igreed. 
“You feel well enough to go shop- 
ping?” Ellen asked. 
00d enough,” Nora replied. “l 


' 
“ 
can’t put off shopping for Arline’s 
grandchildren Christ- 


any longer. 


mas is only five days away. Please 
‘Il Joseph I'll want the car at nine.” 

“Yes'm,” Ellen said, but as she 
left the room she was shaking her 
head. 

I feel fine, Nora repeated firmly 
to herself as she dressed. She would 
not give in to the silly weariness 


By Florence L. Sullivan 
LY 


that lay on her limbs and heart. Ev- 
ery gray hair pinned place, 
shoulders as erect as a soldier’s be- 
neath her furs, she marched out to 
the waiting car. 

But Joseph, at wheel of the 
prewar, carefully polished Cadillac, 
was not fooled. Miss O'Malley, he 
thought, had failed a lot in the past 


in 


the 


vear; she had been a_fine-looking 
woman, with plenty of fire when 
not right. Now she 
seemed shrunken; her face framed 


things were 
in its black veil as pale as porcelain. 
Almost he wished 
fault, if only 


she would find 
to bring brightness to 
Joseph thought of 
that small farm in the country where 


her eves again. 


he and Molly, his wife, had planned 
to spend their sunset vears ; sadly he 
put the dream away to rest. As 
long as Miss O'Malley needed him 
he knew he must stay, caring for the 
heaters and the grounds, driving the 
car, doing the thousand and one 
things always waiting for a man’s 
hand around a big house. It was the 
least he could do for the memory 
of Timothy O'Malley, rest his soul. 
Joseph,” Nora 
said with resolute cheerfulness. “It 
looks as though there'll be shovel- 


ing to do before night.” 


“Good-morning, 


“[’m not 
weather-beaten face creased into a 
sinile, “not grandchil- 
dren visiting for the holidays.” 
He toward 
cottage, 
jackets were pulling an old sled op- 


worrving,” Je iseph’s 


with husky 


made a his 


where two boys in plaid 


gesture 


timistically through powder-snow,. I 
must remember them, Nora told her- 
self, ashamed that she had to be re- 
minded, Tim would have remem- 
bered at once. Tim had never for- 
gotten birthdays and anniversaries 
of friends, relatives, and all in his 
employ. No that anyone 


who had ever worked for Tim O'- 


wonder 


Malley remained loyal. Like Ellen 
and Joseph. It’s a lucky woman I 
am, Nora told herself sternly, to 
have such devoted people looking 
alter me, 

“I'll go to Peterson’s first,”” Nora 
said, as Joseph tucked the rug 
about her. 

She glanced back at the 
Like one of those Christmas scenes 


house. 


it was, silver mist coating the tiers 
of windows, and the 
lawns and trees. A large house Tim 
©’Malley had bought thirty years 
ago in preparation for the large 
family Nora had 
would fill the place with life and 
laughter 


shining on 


he and hoped 
Now half the rooms were 
shut up; and her sister Arline was 
forever urging Nora to sell the 
property, and live with her Per 
haps she would some day, Nora 
thought but her 
home. Even the thought of change 


sadly, she loved 
exhausted her. 

As the car swung from the resi- 
dential section to the shopping dis- 
trict, Nora felt the full impact of the 
holiday Streets 
wreaths 
hid 
lamp-posts; traditional Santas 
bells 


boxes for the poor. 


festivities were 


twined with evergreens; 


with splashing scarlet bows 


swung beside contribution 
On the side- 
walks men with collars upturned 
against the snow were winding me- 
chanical tovs. As for the store win 
dows they were more dazzling than 
ever before. Chimes from the bal 
conv of Peterson’s played “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem.” 

Nora clasped her gloved hands 
Tim had 


been with her when she shopped 


until the seams strained 
last vear. I cannot go through with 
this, to herself; I 
cannot go into those gayly decked 


she murmured 
stores and buy gifts, when the heart 


of me is like a stone. She opened 
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Nora’s eves flashed blue fire. “Are you trying to tell me, you young whippersnapper, that I am shamming?” 


her mouth to tell Joseph to turn 
back. 

No one would blame her. Arline 
had urged her not to give gifts; 
Ellen thought she was not strong 
enough, and Joseph’s face openly 
showed compassion. Everybody had 
been more than kind, since that 
tragic day in spring when Tim had 
gone to his office as usual, never to 
return to Nora alive. Cut down in 
his prime, the newspapers had stated 
with rhetorical flourishes, “Timothy 
Michael ©’Malley, our beloved dis- 
trict attorney, who fought to the 
last hour for clean government, 
whose untimely passing is an irrep- 
arable loss to the community, as well 
as to his family.” 

Nora closed her eves. She was 
all the family Tim O’Mallev had 
left behind him. 

“Peterson's, Miss O'Malley. You 
want [| should go along with vou?” 

“No, thank you, Joseph. On sec- 
ond thought, it might be a good 
idea; you could carry the small 
packages.” 


At this hour the toy department 
was not crowded. A salesgirl, rec 
ognizing Nora, came forward im- 
“Dolls ? Games ? Books ? 
How old are the children, Mrs. O’ 
Malley ?” 

Nora had trouble remembering. 
“Two and four, I think.” Without 
interest she followed the sugges 
tions of the clerk. Arline’s grand- 
children had so many doting rela- 
tives that Nora’s gifts would hardly 
be noticed 


mediately. 


Then she remembered 
“T’'d like 
to see sleds and skates, please.” 
Nora inspected polished fivers, 
red fire-trucks, rollerskates. Had 
Tim been there, bv this time he 
would be kneeling on the floor en- 
grossed by the miniature railways. 
She could actually see him big and 


the boys visiting Joseph: 


bulky in his overcoat, his face as de- 
lighted as a boy’s. The vision was 
so real that Nora trembled. At tha? 
instant the pai struck. 

“Joseph—” But he was already 
at her elbow, for he had been watch- 


ing her face. Between him and the 


salesgirl, they got Nora back to the 

car 

“Take me to Doctor Gunther's”; 
she managed to tell Joseph, “he 
should be home at this hour.” 

She was wrong; only the doctor’s 
nephew, red-headed Tom, was in the 
office with the nurse. They put 
Nora on the couch. 

“It's my heart, Tom. Your uncle 
always gives me something out of a 
blue bottle.” 

“T know. 
Tom put a powder into a glass of 
water. “Drink this, Mrs. O’Mal- 
ley.” 


‘ : : . 
I’m his assistant now. 


When the clutching spasm of pain 
had loosened its grip, Nora said 
gratefully, always 
help.” 


“Those pills 


“Sodium bicaibonate,.” Tom said, 
“is useful for many things, from 3 
stomachache to baking biscuits.” 

Nora sat up. “Tom Gunther, 
how dare you!) My heart—” 


“Should last you another quarter 
century, at least. 
organ,” 


It’s a good, sound 
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that pain—” 
lnes not come from any organic 
ile ” 
Nora’s eves flashed blue fire. “Are 
trying to tell me, vou young 
whippersnapper, that | am sham- 
‘Not deliberately But vou are 
attempting to escape something. Per- 
haps lite itself.” 
“Oh, no!” Nora cried, but she 
grew cold. Was there a grain of 
truth in What this impudent puppy 
said? “I de my duty to home and 


Church. I give as much as I can to 


cl rity 0 

‘The fact remains,” the doctor 
said, “vou are wrapped up in Nora 
O'Malle \ 
terest in someone else.” 


“as oi 
Yo one needs me anv more, 


What vou need is an in 


Nora murmured. 

“No children, eh?” 

Nora made no answer. Why 
should she confide in this broth of a 


) 


hoy the cross of her life and Tim’s? 

“Ever think of adopting any?” 
‘i'm too old now,” Nora said, al- 
most to herself, “and I’m not strong, 
eithe r ‘a 

\ look from Tom Gunther made 
her flush. “You are barely fifty,” 
e said, “the high afternoon of life 
Will vou do me a favor—give me an 
hour of your time? Please!” His 
smile was so compelling that almost 
hefore she realized it, Nora had sent 
Joseph and the car home, and was 
seated beside Dr. Tom in his coupe 

It had stopped snowing; trees 
and telephone poles were black and- 
white etchings; the building before 
which the doctor parked his car had 
a sad familiar gravness. 

“I don’t like hospitals!” Nora 

tested. Only yesterday she had 
sent a check for Christmas; surel) 

was not necessary for her to in 
crease her own sorrow by witness- 
ing the suffering of strangers? Yet. 
had to admit, when Tom. ignor- 
ing her outburst, led her into the 
hospital wing, that the scene was 
cheerful enough. 

“Convalescents,” the doctor ex- 
plained. 

In an immense sunny room, with 
chintz hangings and_ ivory-painted 





furniture, children were drawing 
crayon animals, sorting _ tinsel 
strands, and pasting bright paper 
rings for the Christmas tree which 
waited in the corner. Only by look- 
ing closely, did you notice the wheel- 
chair, the bandaged arm, the small 
leg in a plaster cast 

At sight of the doctor, bedlam 
broke loose. Tom grinned, held up 


his hand 


s, and shouted, “Quiet! Or 
all of vou get castor oil for lunch!” 

No one appeared alarmed; even 
the two Sisters on duty smiled. The 
doctor took Nora’s arm, and guided 
her to a far corner of the room. 

“Meet two friends of mine, Kitty 
and Frankie Coburn.” 

The pair of children sat at a low 
table, stringing popcorn. The girl, 
who was about three, was chubby 
with babvhood; the sun shone 
through the springing red-gold halo 
ot her hair. The bov was older; he 
rose with very straight back, and 
gave Nora a direct, smiling look 
“How do 
vou do?” he inquired politely. 

“Tet me see if those arms are 
good and clean,” the doctor told 
them. Gravely thev rolled up their 


from sootv-lashed eves 


sleeves 

The Sister standing at Nora's side 
explained in a low voice: “They 
were burned in a tenement fire which 
took the lives of their mother and 
father. The children were not 
badly burned; both are fully recov- 
ered now, in fact the boy does not 
belong in this wing; he is visiting 
his sister. We must discharge them 
soon, but it seems sad to send them 
to an institution before Christmas.’ 
“—Institution?’ Nora asked 
“Why?” 

“Thev have no familv left. They 


dren. too, well brought 





up by honest, hard-working parents 
It would be easy to find a home for 
the bov, but we dislike separating 
brother and sister. It may be diffi 
cult to find a place for the girl. Her 
eves, you may have noticed, are 
crossed.” 

“Well, [ think that is shameful” 
Nora’s eves snapped. Then she 


rlanced at Tom, who was now seat- 
ed at the low table, stringing pop 
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corn. He looked very innocent, but 
1 strong suspicion was beginning to 
So that 
was his game, was it? Well, it 
wouldn't work. She, Nora O’Mal- 
ley, had no intention of assuming 


take shape in Nora’s mind 


the responsibility of two orphans 

In the first place, she could not 
atford the expense. She was not a 
wealthy woman. True, Tim had 
left her the house, and savings which 
with care would last her lifetime. 
But the upbringing of two children 
Was an expensive affair. Also, thev 


life upside down. 


would turn her 

Nora’s heart began to pound, but 
she did not feel ill. Instead, it seemed 
as though new vigor pulsed in her 
veins. She remembered how busy 
she had been while Tim was alive; 
entertaining Tim’s political friends, 
r with Tim, making the 


s 


travelin 
house comfortable for Tim. She 


} 


had been well, because she had 


loved and served Tim 


\s she would now love and 


serve 
Kittv and Frankie Coburn 

Suddenly the whole problem fell 
into place, like a solved jig-saw puz- 
zie. She would sell the house, for 
which a real estate office had already 
made her an attractive offer. And 
she and Ellen and the children would 
move into the cottage where Joseph 
now lived. Long ago, Nora and Tim 
had started married life in that very 
cottage \s for Joseph, she was 
well aware that he and Molly would 
like to retire to that small farm of 
theirs 

‘This is what vou would want me 
to do, Tim,” Nora whispered silent- 
ly \loud she asked the Sister, 
“Would it be possible to take the 
children home with me for the holi- 
davs? Then later arrangements 
might be made for keeping them 


came into the Sister’s 





face. “Oh, | think vou could, Mrs. 
(Malley. We'll ask the doctor.” 
“Ny need.” Nora said drvly, “the 


sly vourg fox knows all about it 
But she smiled, thinking of the 
busv atter nahead. Joseph must 


drive her to Peterson's, for there 
was so much shopping to do for the 
children’s Christmas 
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Charles A. Brady 
& Stapleton. $3.50 
We have a goodly 


antholog 


Edited by 


Buffalo: Desmond 


number of Catho 
lic 


piled by 





ies, but this collection com 





Professor Brady of Canisius 
College is delightfully different. The 
ten short fourteen 


stories, essays, 


twenty-five poems, and other varied se 
lections are light and humorous, and 
the introductory notes sparkle with wit 
and intormation. Giving body and tone 
to the whole ts the Life of St. Thomas 
More as written by the Chancellor's 
son-in-law, William Roper, a biographi- 


cal gem nowhere else available in single 


volume form. In short, this volume 


caravan and 


Halifax priest, this 
novel concerns a melodramatic Fascist 


intrigue im war-time Canada The in 


gredents are a love story involving the 


son of immigrant Italian parents, its 
temporary frustration by false anti 
Fascist suspicions, and its ultimate suc 
cess when bride a groom are united 
in military marriag n the Italian bat 
tlefield The tone w h pervades the 
stor is deeply Catl ic and import 
int sociological lesson is put across 
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would never again molest their favorite 
beast the dragor And the reader of 
Father Krock’s livel 


and its people will enjoy knowing the 


portraits of China 
new friends he has a 
Lee, the 

1 


cook; Kwet Fa, the altar boy; and a 





quired in Madame 


grandmother; Fa Min, the 


host of others. We cannot love people 
unless we know them; we cannot carry 


rd all 


These 


on Christ's missionary work tov 
peoples unless we love then 
“eve-views” of China will acquaint us 


with a few of its loveable characters 


cS 


with a concern for the 





faith in that fascinating 


land —R. T. 
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phen C. Gulovich. New York 
lan MeMuller 


The author of this timely volume, 


Dec- 
$2.50 
who is the Chancellor of the Byzantine- 


Slavonic Ordinariate of Pittsburgh, and 


also head of the Department of Phil- 
osophy at Duquesne University, begins 
his thesis by describing something of 
American Greek 


This chapter concludes 


the liturgical life of 


with the positing of an important ques- 


tion Why perpetuate the Byzantine 
rite What good purpose, if any, can 
it serve?" The rest of the volume, ris- 


ing above the ignorant or even insult- 

ing attitude implied by the hypothet 
points out that the very 

existence of a Byzantine rite group of 


Catholics bodes well for the conversion 








lions of souls now outside the 
Chure besides providing for the ex 
pression of a spirituality that is as old 
is ( tianity 
[>r wich is sure of his ground 
havins vr ] inswered this same 
question to congregations of interested 
R rite Catholics, in addition to 
sk l handl objections on the 
ir t ew rsistently snipe at 
t mis stat the true univer 
lit t ( ré exemplified by the 
ver existence of his Ordinariate in 
\r t. He carries us back to Byzan 
i d Kiev and Moscow itself, to 
tell ¢ r S ul extent of Slav 
Catholicism Ile penetrates to 
e roots of present-day Russian ob 
eC 1 to Catholicism in the form in 
which it has so often been presented to 
7 Behu his words there lies a 
terrible warning to that class of Catho 
hes who are amused, tolerant, or in 


different to the plight of their brethren 


Slavonic and other 


This is a popular work, intended for 
Mass-consumption. 


h condenses the history of cen- 


Accordingly, Dr 
Gulovic 


turics into a few chapters, and touches 


only on trends and circumstances 
When speaking of the shocking an 

drastic revisions made in Oriental rites 
by the process of latinization, Dr. Guk 

vich is rather indulgent to the forces 
responsible for antagonizing those out- 
side the Church. Again, his explanation 
of the results of unfriendliness towards 
the earlier Slavonic immigrants is pre 

sented without placing blame on the 
un-Catholic 


many well-meaning but 


churchmen who were largely respon- 
sible. Here he is motivated by a hope, 
perhaps well-founded, that times have 
changed for the better, and American 
Catholics are coming to an appreciation 
of the real importance to them and the 


Church of their Greek rite brethren. 


Certainly a careful reading of this vol- 
ume, together with reference to the 
long list of works on the subject con- 
tained in the bibliography, should open 
more than a few eves and minds and 
hearts to the tremendous power for 
good that exists in the Byzantine rite 
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Catholic public generally 


it The 


recognizing 
strokes of information § ac- 
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the Evelyn Wau 


fours at Oxford: the 





1 who wore blue plus- 
Reginald Jebb 
who loves a long-stemmed pipe; the 
Donald Attwater who often 
Mass in overalis 


Dawson, the 


attends 
There is Christopher 
scholar from Yorkshire; 
Hollis, the M. P. from 
Somerset; Shane Leslie, Earl of Bel- 
fast and cousin of Winston Churchill, 
Each of the fifty-two 
sketches is accompanied by a 


—R. T. 
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